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CHAPTER XVIIL 

IIRST LESSON IN SKATING. 

"Why 18 the Rose so very red?" 
A scientific baby said : 
Her Aunt replied : " O why are you, 
My little dear, so rery blue ?*' 

A S the days passed on, and the year 
-^^ moved through the gloom of the 

late autumn into the brighter, keener at- 
mosphere of winter, Reginald Litton's Ara* 
besque patio was found to be the snuggest 
conceivable meeting-place. It was well 
warmed, as was necessary for the existence 
of the noble exotics which it contained : and 
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this warmth communicated itself to the whole 
house, which seemed to resist the influence 
of frost and damp as completely as Miss 
Ldtton's beautiful spirit defied all cheerless 
influences. Paul Roden and his cousin were 
frequent visitors, and Fay now and then went 
to Roden Hall ; but as Mr. Roden was away 
all day, it was commoner for Edith, after 
she had gone through the business and pleas- 
ure of the morning, to stroll toward West- 
bury Place, whether Paul was with her or 
not. Between Miss Litton and Edith there 
was growmg up a firm friendship, based on 
intelligent appreciation of each other's char- 
acters. They looked on life in much the 
same way, though there were so many years 
between them. Both ladies were utterly 
free from all things morbid, sentimental, 
ostentatious, insincere : both also were keen 
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judges of character, and often in their pri- 
vate colloquies discussed the probable future 
of the small society around them. 

Fay had made up her mind to learn every- 
thing she could, and this was no sudden 
impulse, but a permanent resolve. She kept 
Miss Clumber always on the alert, to supply 
her with useful knowledge. She was not 
contented with this, but read by herself in a 
desultory fashion, and got Edith to intro- 
duce her to regions beyond the customary 
track of the average governess. She had 
a thirst for knowledge of all kinds, and a 
memory both facile and retentive. Miss 
Litton began to think she would certainly 
be a remarkable girl at twenty. 

Among other things, she induced Edith 
to teach her the guitar, and showed a deli- 
cate finger for that picturesque instrument. 
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Fay had a natural aptitude for all pursuits 
which require a nervous sympathy : if the 
spiritualists had got hold of her they would 
have tried to make her a " medium," or, as 
Mr. Serjeant Cox calls it, a " psychic." 
This sensitive temperament came from her 
mother, Ad^le d'Arpentigny : but, as it was 
blended with Colonel Luttrel's strong and 
healthy forces, I think Fay would have 
defied the disciples of Harris and Home. 

All this time Sarah Daw sulked. She 
kept out of Paul Rodents way, and gave him 
no chance of a word with her : and it did 
not seem that Paul regretted it much. Why 
should he ? Where could he find three 
pleasanter and more suggestive companions 
than Miss Litton and his cousin Edith and 
Fay. He seldom recalled his adventures 
with Sarah, being doubtless a little ashamed 
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of them : for although the heartless vice of 
Goethe and Rousseau has had its disciples in 
England, they have generally been men 
without much natural potency or any actual 
originality, like the three most pretentious 
minor minstrels of the present day : and a 
real healthy Englishman, who has been 
misled by such teachers, is pretty sure to 
escape from their feculent Slough of De- 
spond, and to shake himself dear of the vile 
theories which find their natural issue in the 
abominations of Baudelaire and the younger 
Dumas. Paul tried to think as little as 
possible of Sarah yielding to his embraces 
so readily: a kiss or two could not harm 
her, surely, and she would soon forget all 
about it. Thus reasoned Paul Roden, fitting 
his logic to his desires, as most people do. 
Moreover, now that John Carr was in 
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harness as confidential manager at Irontown, 
and Edith Tracy was effectually driving dul- 
ness from Roden Hall, Paul thought he 
might do what his father had often pressed 
him to do, namely, see a little life at various 
country houses. The business of the firm 
lay chiefly among men in a large way of 
business themselves, and Paul Roden had 
numerous invitations to pleasant country 
places, where merchants and manufacturing 
princes kept up princely state. 

*'Thou must go this autumn, Paul," his 
father had said. "Thou'lt find pleasure, 
and do some indirect business as well, and 
perhaps find a sweetheart. Choose care- 
fully, lad. Don't let some sly puss that's 
worth nothing be too many for thee." 

Paul was not loth to make a round of 
visits, and get some shooting and flirtation ; 
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SO he took kindly leave of Westbary Place, 
and started fully equipped for bis mission. 
I suppose nobody could bave bad a finer 
dressing-case, or a breecb-loader of more 
scientific construction. Let us leave bim on 
his travels, premising that be took no leave 
of Sarah, who, indeed, did not for some 
days know he was gone. When this fact 
reached her, she became more disgusted 
than ever with Paul, and she determined to 
forget him altogether, and think only of 
John Carr. But John could only see her 
occasionally ; his new occupation tasked his 
energy to the full, and gave bim little time 
for recreation ; be bad seldom a spare mo- 
ment, save in the evening, when Sarah was 
of course inaccessible, and when he was 
glad to refresh himself with his mother's 
cheery supper, and bis father's irrepressible 
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fiddle. Still they met now and then ; and 
John, though always in a hurry, was always 
kind ; and Sarah felt a secret refreshment 
in the thought that, whatever happened, he 
would be true to her. Paul Roden was 
beyond her reach ; Bob Oarr was a dream in 
that remote unintelligible India, which had 
produced that tyrannical little witch, Miss 
Fay, and must therefore be a dreadful place 
altogether ; but John Carr was a substantial, 
well-to-do man, living close by, and ready to 
have her when she was old enough. Sh^ 
wished he thought her old enough; Miss 
Fay drove her wild sometimes, by treating 
her as if she were a baby, and entirely 
ignoring — or, one might say, reversing — the 
difference of their ages. > 

When Fay awoke one morning her win- 
dow-panes were covered with frost-flowers. 
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She sprang out of bed into the keen chill air, 
touched the glass with her hand, and mar* 
veiled. Then she looked out on the lawn 
beneath, and saw every blade of grass covered 
with dainty white crystals, and the very cob- 
webs across the window crusted with the same 
crisp white jewelry of frost. A vase 
stood below in which pigeons were wont to 
drink; Fay saw the birds walking on the 
surface of the water, and was amazed. Of 
course she had heard of ice, but she had 
never realized it, and now she looked at it 
with delighted astonishment. She rang the 
bell impetuously for Sarah, who came 
harrying widiout having finished dressing, 
and exclaimed, 

" What is this, Sarah ? I never saw any- 
thing like it.'' 

"Only a white frost. Miss. They say 
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that after three there always comes rain." 
'* Yes, but why is it ? What makes those 
beautiftil crystals, that sparkle in the sun 
more than all the diamonds of Delhi? What 
makes the water hard, so that the birds 
walk on it ? It is magic I It is a miracle ! 
Can't you tell me something about it, 
Sarah ?" 

" Law I Miss Fay," said Sarah, shivering, 
for she was lightly attired, " it's only f reez- 
iiig? you know; it always does in cold 
weather. I'm sure I wish it didn't. Please 
get into bed till I light your fire, or you'll 
catch your death of cold." 

"0, you little ignoramus 1" cried Fay. 
"Fancy seeing this beautiful sight every 
year, and not knowing anything about it I 
Here, get me some things — where's my 
dressing-gown? — I can't wait — I must go 
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and ask Miss Clumber — ^you can light the 
fire at once.'' 

Off she dashed to her governess's room, 
and awoke that lady from that sommeil du 
matin which indolent people enjoy. Had 
Miss Clumber been wide awake, she could 
not have given Fay much help in plucking 
out the heart of the mystery of frost : there 
was something about it, she thought, in the 
Rev. Dr. Brewer's Why and Because^ but 
she could never make much of it. And, as 
Miss Clumber was really half asleep, Fay's 
chance was a poor one. She rushed back 
to her room, where Sarah had lighted a 
fire, and was getting her some chocolate, 
and said to herslf, 

"Well, Auntie and Edith are sure to 
know. Dress me quick, Sarah ; I want to 
go out in the frost." 
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Oat she ran, as gaily as possible, and 
picked the frosted red monthly roses that 
blushed through their crystalline attire, and 



tried vainly to break the ice in the water of 
the birds' vase, and looked at all the new 
aspects of beauty with endless wonder. 
She ran off to the kitchen to get some hot 
water to see if it would melt the ice, at 
which the thirsty birds had been uselessly 
pecking: and when she found it made a 
round hole in it, she screamed with delight 
at the discovery. She was flushed with 
exercise in the keen air when the breakfast- 
bell tinkled, and Miss Litton gave her a 
morning greeting. 

"Is not this charming, Auntie? But 
what makes all these crjnstals? and why 
does ice bum one's fingers ?" 

"Ice doesn't burn, my child," said Miss 
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Litton ; ^^ it only makes one tingle. And as 
to the frost crystals, you must ask somebody 
who reads books of science, which I never 
do. I fear, unless you met some clever 
man who could say things simply enough 
for you to understaiid, you would not be 
any the wiser. You would hear a great 
number of long words, which may mean 
something : Fm sure I don't know. I am 
content to believe that God has ordained 
water to grow solid, and drops of dew to 
turn into crystals, when there is a certain 
amount of cold." 

" I know God does everything. Auntie," 
said Fay; "but I want to find out Aom; He 
does it. Can one make ice P'' 

" yes, by making cold in some scientific 
1\ray. But that only shows that cold brings 
ke ; it does not show us why. You may as 
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well ask why a rose is red, and a violet blue. 
I suppose there is some answer to that in 
your books, Miss Clumber ?" 

** Yes. A red flower absorbs all the rays 
of the spectrum but red, which remains on 
the surface ; and so with other colours." 

"Yes," said the old lady; "I see. It 
comes to this : that a rose is red because a 
rose is red. What there is in the petals of 
any flower to make it absorb certain rays of 
light they cannot tell us. Fay, my child, 
you had better be content to know that God 
made ice just as He made roses, just as He 
made you and me." 

Thereon the old lady applied herself 
briskly to hot rashers and crisp toast and 
fragrant coffee. Fay ate bread and milk 
from a china bowl, with clotted cream spread 
over it, at a great rate : all the while she 
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looked through the window at the lawn, 
where already the crystals were returning to 
their earlier existence as dewdrops, and re- 
solved tacitly that she would squeeze more 
knowledge out of Edith. 

A pile of letters lay by Miss Litton's side. 
The little old lady of Westbury was a fam- 
ous letter-writer, and among her correspond- 
ents were some of the most thoughtful and 
brilliant persons of the time. She had once 
been much in the most refined society : now 
she did not care to leave home, but she had 
constantly pleasant letters from statesmen, 
poets, artists, wits, ladies of fashion, every 
one of whom was delighted to get her reply, 
full of golden thought in a polished style. 
That very morning she received a letter 
from a friend who was much troubled 
about her son and daughter, both young, 
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headstrong, intelligent^ self-willed, and self- 
conceited. The boy had become a Sodalist, 
and the girl a Pnseyite. She wrote in reply : 

** Boys are all infidels at firsts and girls 
fanatics* The boy thinks: the girl feels. 
It is better to think wrongly than not to 
think ; better to feel too strongly than to be 
without feeling. These are Gates of Dark- 
ness, which lead to the Temple of Light.** 

Going through her letters she came sud- 
denly upon one which had not passed 
through the post, but was sent over from 
Rod en Hall. It was from Edith. 

" Fay," she said, '* here's a note from Edith 
they have put stupidly among the other 
letters. She is going with Mr. Roden to 
Northminster this morning, and won't 
return till to-morrow evening : so we shall 
not have the pleasure of seeing her till the 
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day after to-morrow. Then I hope she 
vrill be able to explain the mystery of ice. 
I cannot.'' 

Price Roden, having some business in 
Northminster, thought it would be a nice 
holiday for Edith to drive her over to the 
old city and show her its lions. She was 
always delighted to do anything that gave 
him pleasure, and so accepted the arrange- 
ment at very short notice. He drove a 
mail-phaeton with a pair of roans; and, 
having telegraphed on to the Clarence 
Hotel for rooms (for his business had come 
upon him suddenly) he started soon after 
breakfast, Edith thought it a lovely drive. 
Ah, but how lovely she thought the old 
city, when they descended into it under an 

ancient archway, filled with statues in its 
every niche, and saw below her a steep 

c2 
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Street of many gabled houses, and then 
another st^ep street abruptly rising again, 
with the great Cathedral in a glory of 
sunshine at the very summit ! Such quaint 
buildings she saw on all hands — ^it seemed a 
city of the past. But, as they drove down 
one hill and up the other— for the 
Clarence Hotel is in the Cathedral Close — • 
they saw obvious signs that it was a city of 
the present. Nowhere could you see girls 
more fashionably dressed than at North- 
minster. Parsons were plentiful, for there 
are about thirty churches in the city ; but 
so were soldiers, for it was then the dep6t 
of a regiment of Lancers, and a troop came 
slowly up the hill, their streamers fluttering 
in the wind, as Price Roden was driving 
down. I daresay some of the gay young 
officers looked at Edith ; and why shouldn't 
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they ? It would have been hard to find a 
prettier girl in Northminster. 

The street that descends from the city's 
arched entrance is called Market Street ; the 
street which ascends toward the cathedral is 
called Church Street. Half way up Church 
Street is the lofty granite portal of the 
Grammar School, from which hundreds of 
capped and gowned youngsters were issuing 
as Price Roden's roans climbed the ascent. 

Edith had wrapt herself up in a suit of 
warm dark fur for her travel that day, and 
cosily pretty she looked in it, as her long 
bright hair fell over her shoulders ; and as 
they passed the Grammar School one young 
rascal shouted, 

" Three cheers for the lady in furs 1" 

The boys took the idea at once, and hur- 
rahed as if with one throat. 
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" Rude young rascals !" said Price Roden. 

" 0, they mean no harm !" said Edith^ 
laughing. " They are full of their fun now, 
and I hope they'll enjoy it. There's plenty 
of work for them to do, by-and-by." 

The Clarence is a comfortable house, and 
Price Roden had taken private rooms ; but 
it has also a ladies' coffee-room, and Edith, 
when she found that Mr. Roden's business 
would take him away from her till dinner- 
time, told him she would go there after they 
had lunched, and study character. So they 
lunched with excellent appetite after that 
long drive in the keen north-west wind; 
and then Mr. Roden said : 

" I have ordered dinner at six. I can't 
get back before that, but you will find me 
punctual. I did not put it later, because I 
find there is a concert at the Assembly 
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Rooms to-night, with some famous singers, 
and I thought you would like to go ; so I 
told the waiter to get tickets." 
Edith was accustomed to be alone in strange 
cities, and rather liked it. She went into 
the ladies' coffee-room, but not a creature 
was there. Awhile she stood at the win- 
dow, watching the people who traversed the 
Close, and wondering what dignitary dwelt 

in each gray granite house of antique build, 
with doors under low archways, and abun- 
dant ivy, and the greenest of grassplots. 
Many young parsons passed and repassed ; 
and, though she knew nothing of the famous 
Northminster feud — of the High Church 
Bishop and the Broad Church Dean, each 
with his own special followers — she could see 
that these youthful clerics differed much. 
Some were dressed in long frock coats, and 
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wore lavender kid gloves, and carried a sedate 
ascetic expression, and stooped patronizing- 
ly, as if with a silent benediction, over the 
hand of any lady of their acquaintance 
whom they met. The others, parsons clear- 
ly enough, were broad-browed broad- 
shouldered strong-calved fellows, who wore 
shooting-jackets, and carried sticks, and were 
commonly followed by one or more dogs. 
They walked almost too fast, whereas the 
opposite faction moved with a stately 
dignity also almost excessive. Edith was 
amused by the contrast, but had no clue to 
its significance. 

Edith, having some unoccupied hours, 
thought she would venture forth into this 
city of polemic parsons, gay lancers, • and 
rude school-boys, and look for some amuse- 
ment. "Adventures are to the adventur- 
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ous," she thought, quoting Mr. Disraeli's 
favourite saying; and she turned out into 
the Close, where the wind, ruder than the 
Grammar School boys, fluttered her bright 
hair all over her dark-furred shoulders, and 
she stood awhile to admire the grand west 
front of the Cathedral with its double 
towers. The Minster is dedicated to S. 
Peter and S, Paul, and there is a tower 
for each ; but the tower of the Master qf the 
Keys is judged by competent archaeologists 
to be two centuries older than that of the 
Apostle to the Gentiles. 

Edith entered the Cathedral, where many 
groups were wandering in the dim religious 
light, and admired its wondrous beauty. 
Every old Cathedral has its special character, 
suggested doubtless in the first instance to 
the architect by the character of the people 
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and the place. Northminster strikes you by 
a somewhat sullen grandeur ; all its arches 
are heavy ; its ornamentation is on a broad 
scale ; its windows are full of the deepest 
colour; its peal of bells is on a mighty 
scale ; its two towers (especially the elder) 
might be living rocks defying all the passion 
of the sea. As you look at Northminster 
Cathedral, you cannot believe the Church 
that built it will pass away. There is a sign 
of permanence in it. 

Leaving the Cathedral and its Close, 
Edith walked out into Church Street, and 
looked into the shop windows. The bright 
sunshine and joyous air seemed to have 
brought everybody out of doors. The street 
was gay with pedestrians : the steep hills of 
Northminster happily prevent carriages from 
being too numerous. Edith glanced into 
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shop after shop. A large confectioner's 
seemed crowded with ladies, oflBlcers, and 
schoolboys; in a jeweller's next door the 
red-coats predominated ; at a book-shop just 
beyond there was a mob of the clergy of 
the Bishop's party. At intervals a high 
ecclesiastical dignitary came serenely through 
the crowd, in curled and corded hat, and 
well-fitting gaiters. The whole scene was a 
study for Edith ; and, tired though she was 
after the concert, she made a few sketches 
from memory for her little friend Fay's edi- 
fication and amusement. 

Presently in the window of a large iron- 
monger's shop she saw the word Skates 
many times repeated; and then it flashed 
upon her that another such frost would 
make the ice safe. Edith adored skating 
for the excitement of its swift flight and 
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possible peril : she had no skates with her, 
so went in to buy a pair. Then she thought 
of Fay. 

" 0, Fay must learn," she said to herself. 
** Now, I know just the length of her foot, 
for we were measuring against each other 
not long ago." 

So she found a pair of skates that she felt 
sure would suit Fay Luttrel, and carried 
them off to the hotel in high spirits at the 
thought of teaching the child to skate. 

Price Roden was in excellent time for 
dinner, which was served as they know how 
to do it in the chief hotels of cathedral 
cities. At eight the concert was to begin. 
The Assembly Rooms of Northminster are 
in Church Street, just opposite the Grammar 
School : the youngest face to face with the 
oldest secular edifice in the town. A lovely 
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full moon bathed the Cathedral towers in 
magic silver, and when Price Roden and 
Edith came out into the Close, they found 
plenty of people on the move toward the 
Concert The air was full of pleasant chatter 
and laughter as the gay groups went rapidly 
past — ^rapidly, for the air was keen, and 
only quick motion would give any warmth. 
Edith, wrapped up in a warm opera-cloak, 
with a heavy wrapper over it, tripped gaily 
along by Price Roden's side, curious to see a 
Northminster concert. 

Mr. Roden had purchased his tickets at a 
bookseller's, choosing of course those at 
the highest price ; but, when he entered the 
room, a noble elliptic hall of fine acoustic 
proportion, with no galleries or angles to 
intercept sound, and lighted wholly from 
the ceiling, he was perplexed to find that 
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his tickets had no numbers. The hall was 
already crowded, but few people had taken 
their places : they stood in gossiping groups, 
as if the whole city had come there for an 
after-dinner chat. Price Roden took Edith 
towards the front seats, and looked round 
with some uncertainty as to where he should 
place himself. At that moment a young 
gentleman addressed him, and said, 

'' I beg your pardon, sir, but you seem 
undecided what seat to take. The fact is, 
the Northminster people are a curious set ; 
they all know one another, and leave 
strangers to find out their habits. Instead 
of numbering seats and taking places, they 
leave all the seats open, so that people who 
like to be together during the evening may 
have their own way. So you have choice 
of all the unoccupied seats j and from my 
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experience of these concerts I think you will 
find the fourth row about the best for hear- 
ing anybody but Carlotta Patti. For the 
piercing Carlotta, I prefer to be out in 
Church Street," 

Edith looked with some curiosity on this 
young fellow, whose complexion marked 
him for no more than twenty, though his 
easy manner and presence of mind seemed 
to indicate that he was thirty at least. A 
well-set figure of middle height; bright 
brown hair ; blue eyes that could talk ; 
small hands and feet ; such was this courte- 
ous young gentleman who, in evening dress 
with a white flower in his buttonhole, prof- 
fered his advice to Price Roden. That 
gentleman thanked him, and took the seats 
which he recommended. 

The concert was late in commencing, 
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simply because the audience could not be 
induced to sit down. It was clear that the 
ladies of Northminster understood the way 
to make things pleasant. Horace's wicked 
saying as to the " teterrima belli causa " is 
true enough, doubtless ; yet are women also 
the greatest of peacemakers, as history 
proves from the earliest time. Here in 
Northminster four distinct factions existed 
among the young men, and each looked 
down on the other. The young clergy of 
the Bishop's party felt themselves on a high 
sacerdotal eminence above those of the 
Dean's, which latter looked down on their 
rivals from a high intellectual pedestal. 
Both looked down upon the red-coated 
oflBlcers of cavalry, who in their turn looked 
down upon them with a very contemptu- 
ous pity. The Grammar School masters 
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looked down on everybody, being very 
proud of their young Head Master, Dr. 
Milner, the best Greek scholar and round- 
hand bowler and whist player in England, 
and much fortified by the fact that his sister, 
Dora Milner, who lived with him, had on her 
very first appearance become the acknow- 
ledged Belle of the City. Even the ladies 
were compelled to admit her preeminence, 
and forgave her for it when they saw how 
nice she was. But with the clerical and 
military factions all kneeling to Dora Milner, 
it must be admitted that the Grammar 
School had rather the best of it. 

When at last the company found their seats, 
and the orchestra tuned up, this gay young 
gentleman who had been so courteous came 
from afar and seated himself by Edith. She 
did not object in the least. She saw at 
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once he was of the right sort, and was glad 
to have somebody with whom to converse in 
the intervals of the music. She discovered 
from his critcisms that he was a musician, 
from his conduct that he was a gentleman, 
from his conversation that he had business 
in the city and didn't like it, from his pro- 
nunciation that he was a Cornishman. 
There is not much talking to be done at a 
concert, but Edith and her unknown 
acquaintance managed to have a little con- 
versation that proved that they had sympa- 
thies in common. However, when the con- 
cert was over, they parted at the door of the 
Assembly Rooms, neither knowing anything 
about the other. 

'* A gentlemanly young fellow that," said 
Price Roden that evening, as they had a 
light supper of oysters — Edith being one of 
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those sensible girls that can always eat 
oysters. 

" I liked him very much," she answered, 
**and wonder who he is. He seemed to 
know everybody in Northminster, so that I 
was surprised at his coming to sit with us." 

** Surprised, were you, Edith?" he said. 
*' Well, I wasn't ; for I thought he showed 
remarkably good taste. I saw plenty of 
pretty girls in Northminster to-day, but 
none so pretty as you." 

The frost continued. On the following 
day Price Roden and Edith saw a few of 
the lions of Northminster, and bought 
photographic views, and climbed to the 
summit of S. Paul's Tower in the cathe- 
dral, S. Peter's having long since been for- 
bidden as dangerous. They had a pleasant 
drive home through the keen bright after- 
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noon, and were very glad of their dinner. 
After the best hotel in the world, how cosy 
is your own dining-room, your own style of 
cookery, your own arm-chair after dinner, 
your own books and nicknacks around you ! 
That night, when fair Edith had reached 
her own private chamber (whither the 
novelist ventures to follow her), and had 
changed herself from a stately young lady 
to a pretty creature in a blue dressing-gown 
stuffed with eider down and trimmed with 
swan's down, she sat in an easy-chair oppo- 
site her bed-room fire, and pondered, and 
wondered. Who was this young gentleman 
at North minster who had been so courteous ? 
Why was he so courteous? Why did he 
not give his name? How old was he? 
Edith began at last to speculate whether he 
had any money ; and to think that, if he had 
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not, perhaps her comfortable little income 
might be of use to him. Such fancies often 
visit female brains. Certainly he was a very 
handsome young fellow, with an original look 
about him that she had not noticed in any- 
one else that night, though the subdivisions 
of Northminst6r society were such as to give 
opportuniti^ for originality. 

" I wonder whether I shall ever see him 
again ?" thought Edith, And then she went 
to bed and fell asleep like a good girl, and 
dreamt no dreams. 

One's last thoughts at night are said to be 
one's first in the morning, Edith Tracy 
woke with a double vision: Fay upon 
skates and her unknown cavalier in the 
concert-room. She sprang out of bed to 
see if it still froze. Didn't it ? The panes 
were covered with frost-flowers, too thick 
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for her warm breath to melt them ; there 
was no looking out of window. 

" Hurrah r cried Edith. " Fll teach 
Fay to skate." 

Ay, it was skating weather. A firm 
black frost had fallen on the land, and the 
lawn was so hard that no worm could reach 
the surface, to be gobbled up by blackbird 
and thrush and robin. A pet redbreast of 
Edith's — an impudent little fellow, who had 
become quite familiar through having flown 
into one of the rooms, and hurt himself by 
trying to escape, and been petted for a 
while, and who, in summer days, would 
come and sing on Edith's knees as she sat 
on the turf — was now twittering on the 
bare branch of wistaria that crossed her 
window, and obviously asking for crumbs. 

Pleasant was the breakfast-room at Roden 
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Hall on a cold morning. A noble wood 
fire on the open hearth. Edith came down 
looking so joyous, and made tea and coffee 
with so deft and delicate a grace, that Price 
Roden admired her more than ever. Could 
it have occurred to Price Roden to marry 
again, Edith was the girl he would have 
asked ; and I believe she might have said yes. 
But he was loyal to the memory of the 
lovely lady whom he had won in his youth ; 
he revered all true ladies for her sake, but 
his love was entombed with her. Price 
Roden was not a man of clear thought on 
the realities of a future world ; what you do 
not find in a Bishop, you can scarcely ex- 
pect from a manufacturer. Yet he had a 
blind belief that somewhere in the infinite 
depths of the universe he should again meet 
the sweet soul that had been his second self 
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for awhile. He formed no definite theory 
about it. He only waited for what he knew 
must come, if Omnipotence and Justice are 
synonymous. 

Edith was looking after the fragrant coffee 
as Price Roden entered. A footman brought 
in crisp rashers and griUed game. The fire 
burnt frostily. Out of doors our friend Helios, 
lord of health and joy, was doing his utmost 
to melt the ice. Very calm was the day ; not 
a breath of air stirred. The outside chill and 
the inside comfort were in absolute antithesis. 
A defiant kettle sang upon a trivet : 

Who cares for Winter 

While there^s a splinter 
Of oak to be burnt anywhere? 

While the good trees grow 

We can baffle the snow 
And laugh at the frost in the air. 

" You look quite cheerful this morning, 
Edith," said Price Roden, ^' cold as it is." 
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" Cheerful r she replied. *' Of course I 
am. Who oould help it in such a pleasant 
life as mine ? I'm as cosy as a squirrel in a 
hollow tree, with the added pleasure pf 
having somebody to talk to. Now, Mr. 
Roden, when breakfast is over, what do you 
think I am going to do ? I am going to 
teach little Fay Luttrel to skate. I bought 
her a pair of skates in Northminster yester- 
day.'' 

^'So you can skate, can you?" said Price 
Roden, who was busy with his breakfast. 

** Why, of course I can. It's part of a 
lady's education. Ice was made to be skated 
upon." 

" And to be used for cooling Champagne," 
said Mr. Roden. 

Edith Tracy, when left alone, packed up 
her skates and walked across the meadows 
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to Westbury Place. In the grounds of Miss 
Litton's house there was a deep pond, famous 
in the autumn for white water-lilies. This 
pond was inhabited by a few enormous carp 
— one fish had a gold ring through its gills, 
on which was engraved the legend, *^ V. L* 
1630." Valentine Litton was a hero of the 
house, concerning whom a curious history 
existed in the manuscripts of the family ; and 
it appeared probable that he had ringed that 
fish more than two centuries ago. Who can 
say how old it was then ? It is a very tame 
old carp now, and likes to receive bread 
crumbs from a lady's hand. It is a wise fish, 
and hath its likings and dislikings even 
among ladies. If I wanted an opinion as to 
whether a pretty girl was poetically mar- 
riageable I should take her to feed that 
carp. 
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Edith, skates in hand, made her way into 
Westbury Place, and without any ceremony 
entered the school-room. Here, to her 
amazement, there was an imbroglio. Miss 
Clumber found Euclid a difficult subject to 
teach, and could not follow her rapid little 
pupil, who, having been taught to bisect a 
straight line, or divide it into two equal 
parts, wanted immediately to know how to 
trisect it or divide it into three equal parts. 
Poor Miss Clumber, who took Cassell's or 
Colenso's Euclid (I forget which) as the 
absolute basis of all geometry, did not know 
how to deal with this keenly investigative 
mind. To describe an equilateral triangle 
and bisect the angles did not occur to her, 
simply because she had learnt Euclid as a 
parrot learns English. This unhappily is 
the way in which most of us pick up our 
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notions of space. Miss Clumber was in a 
difficulty on the one hand : Sarah Daw was 
in a difficulty on the other. Sarah had con- 
quered her pence table, and reached the con- 
clusion that seventy pence made five shillings 
and tenpence: whereon Fay wickedly set 
her to other tables of even a more frightful 
description. It seems questionable whether 
it would ever be of much use to poor Sarah 
Daw to know how many links make an acre : 
but Fay took a wicked delight in troubling 
her shallow memory with trifles which she 
herself could pick up and retain quite 
easily. 

So^ here was this young monkey Fay 
plaguing both her governess and her maid. 
She wanted Miss Clumber to trisect a straight 
line : she insisted on Sarah's understanding 
the reason why 144 square inches make a 
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square foot, and 9 square feet a square yard. 
Edith and her skates came as a delightful 
relief to both the governess and the maid. 

" Fay !" said Edith, " ask Miss Clumber 
to give you a holiday, and come and learn 
to skate." 

Miss Clumber needed little asking, Fay, 
always troublesome, had been more trouble- 
some than usual, probably because Edith 
had been away for a day or two. The 
governess was only too glad to get rid of 
her tiresome pupil, and to sit down and 
write a long prosy affectionate letter to her 
mother. 

The pond or lakelet heretofore named 
was down in the lower part of the grounds 
of Westbury Place. It occupied about three 
acres of ground. It was of a curious shape 
— in one part round, in another running 
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into a kind of canal. The wide part was 
deep ; the narrow end, being shallow, froze 
early. Down to this Edith hurried Fay, eager 
to see whether she could teach her to skate. 
She explained to her, as they ran down to 
the lake, what she would have to do. 

The skates were strapped on, under a 
glorious willow whose boughs fell far across 
the pool. 

" Now, Fay," said Edith, "just see how I 
do it. And away she started, at a famous 
pace, and came back swiftly to her starting- 
point. 

"Well," said Fay Luttrel, " I don't see 
why I couldn't do the same. I'll try." 

And she balanced herself safely the very 
first time, a thing unusual, but the child 
was straight from head to foot, and poised 
herself perfectly by natural aptitude. There 
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was a thin skin of ice over one part of the 
lake, and Fay crossed it with scarcely a 
touch. Skating came naturally to this 
joyous creature, a modern Atalanta. 

Edith Tracy could skate well, but Fay 
Luttrel soon left her breathless. She took 
to the ice as a young bird takes to air. 
Away she went, right and left, her hair 
floating behind her, as if she had known ice 
and traversed it on keel of steel from her 
babyhood. Edith was amazed. This child 
had no sooner caught the secret of the 
skate than she was absolutely at home on 
the frozen surface. Ay, and a pretty 
picture I With flying hair and skirts, with 
face that blushed against the wind, little 
Fay looked charming. And of course 
Edith was delighted with her pupil. Edith 
Tracy was rather a remarkable young lady. 
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She had not made any special career for 
herself. Obviously there was some one 
somewhere to fit Edith Tracy, but where 
was he to be found? What manner of 
man must he be? The very man who 
would suit her best would be kept away by 
the knowledge that she possessed two or 
three thousand a year. I have a decisive 
contempt for the demon Mammon myself; 
but i^ in my bachelor days, any lady with 
a few thousands a year had shown that 
possibly she might love me, her wealth 
should not have stood in the way. Yet 
wealth is a definite embarrassment. Our 
Edith felt it so. Indeed she had grown so 
doubtful of the men she met that she made 
up her mind to be an old maid. It was a 
trial to her. Having neither brother nor 
sister, she had hitherto had no young folks 
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to love. It would be absurd to suppose 
that any true woman would not be glad of 
a man to accept as her master and friend. 
Edith found no one ; so she lavished her 
love on Fay Luttrel, and tried to regard her 
as the daughter of her souL 

Fay was too fast for Edith. 

" 0," she said, " skating is delicious ! 
How good of you, darling, to buy me some 
skates in Northminster 1 And was it jolly 
there?" 

« 

"Yes," said Miss Tracy, "it was very 
jolly. We went to a concert. The music 
was excellent. I never went to a pleasanter 
entertainment." 

" And you thought of me all the time, 
you dear Edith, and bought me some skates. 
I call you a real good gu:l. Nobody else is 
so jolly kind," 
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Edith Tracy was always perplexed as to the 
proper way of dealing with this child. Fay 
Luttrel was indeed a rather difficult person- 
age to deal with. She had never learnt 
any hjrpocrisy, and I believe she never will. 
She had made up her mind to have her own 
way. Absolutely obedient to Miss Litton in 
all trivial matters, she made " Aimtie " do 
just what she liked. She learnt all Miss 
Clumber chose to teach, but she managed to 
make Miss Clumber less peremptory about 
her old-fashioned catechisms. With Edith 
she was just like a younger sister; and Edith 
liked her plaintive fascination, her soft 
reliance; but the time came when Edith 
Tracy discovered that this mere child had a 
strange magnetic power which was irresisti- 
ble, and that she loved her so much that she 
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b^an to hate her almost for h&ng so 
loveable. 

'^ I don t care about her a bity"* thought 
Edith, often; and the next moment some 
fascinating freak of the wilful child's would 
make her care for her more than ever. 

Extremes meet, as all observers know; 
and when Fay Luttrel was most trouble- 
some, she often seemed most charming. 
Even Sarah in her sulks, plagued by her 
young mistress's despotic whims, could not 
help liking the little despot: and as to 
Edith Tracy, though she got very cross with 
her now and then, when she was unusually 
eccentric, eventually gave way to her fasd- 
nation. 

The skating lesson was over; the pupil 
had beaten her tutress. The misty sunshine 
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tamed to an absolute fog, and the air was 
very damp as Edith and Fay ran up the 
lawn to tea. 

^^ I like skating," said Fay, as they came 
panting up to the threshold. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

WHITE MAGIC. 

Down it ccxneB sQently, 

Slowly and Boffc, 
Whitening cottage-roof. 

Garden and craft ; 
Whiter than liUeB that 

Brood on a gtream. 
Comes the strange mystery : 

Is it a dream ? 

TTvREAMS vary widely. There are those 

who when healthy never dream, but 

have their visions as the consequence of 

indigestion; there are others to whom 
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dreaming comes as naturally and healthfully 
as thinking. Perhaps psychology will, some 
day or other, give us an explanation, or at 
any rate a theory, on this topic ; but we 
are in a very backward state in this province 
of thought. While a few dull fellows are 
attempting to persuade themselves that they 
may have intercourse with the spiritual 
world through the medium of a dining- 
table fresh from Shoolbred, and never bap- 
tised by a conjurer, we neglect the study of 
pure mental phenomena as yet never 
thoroughly analysed. It is a curious retro- 
gression. Oneiromancy was a science of the 
remote past : Joseph interpreted dreams in 
Aegypt, and Daniel in Babylon. But at this 
time, while some of us are willing to accept 
news from the invisible world by any 
irregular and absurd channels, there is no 
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attempt to investigate what are natural and 
normal phenomena. What is a dream? 
This question has never yet been answered. 

Fay was a regular little dreamer, and 
hers assuredly must have been always 
dreams of health, for there never was a 
healthier child. She had no megrims. 
Clearly therefore her sleeping must have 
been as pure and lucid as her waking 
thoughts ; at any rate, she liked her dreams ; 
and often she tried to make sense of them^ 
but with no result. 

Now, the night after her delightful first 
lesson in skating, coached by Professor 
Edith, she dreamt she was a bird ; indeed, 
she dreamt she was a series of birds. First 
she dreamt she was the whitest of swans, 
swimming swiftly down a summer stream ; 
and then she suddenly became a wood- 
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pigeon, flitting into shadowy depths of 
the greenest woods in the world ; and then 
she suddenly turned to a lark, and climbed 
the invisible stairs of sky, a winged atom of 
song drowned in the sunlight. What else 
was she? A condor poised above the 
highest pinnacle of Andes. A falcon floating 
in the air, and falling like lightning on a 
heron that was flying lazily home after a 
heavy fish breakfast. A wren, no bigger 
than her little finger, with a nest deep deep 
in the warm hedge-moss, and a lot of little 
spotted eggs that will soon be molecules 
of music wrapped in feathers. And then 
the Roc to whose feathers Sindbad of the 
Sea clung closely, and was carried to the 
Valley of Diamonds. And then the Olym- 
pian eagle of the Father of Gods and Men, 
riding on the vivid streams of lightning. 
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and carrying the thunderous message of his 
Master. And then Iris, the gay messenger 
of the lady-deities, half bird half girl, her 
fair foot upon the rainbow, which catches 
the colour of her gay apparel. 

Such wild dreams had Fay, even in the 
midst of sound sleep. Sounder than usual 
was her sleep indeed, for something in the 
air weighed upon her, and she felt as if a 
light warm mass of eider-down quilts were 
lying upon her. It was a delightful sensa- 
tion. She could scarcely open her eyes to 
the bright sunshine that was entering her 
room with a pleasant " good morning." She 
wanted to drop again into the unfathomable 
depths of sleep, into the dream*haunted 
palaces that are opened by the star-signals of 
night — those radiant scintillating lights, that 
come slowly out of the blue [of eventide. 
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like diamond specks upon a sheet of 
sapphire. 

However Fay awoke, and sprang out of 
bed ; and then, thinking how delightful it 
would be to skate again, she ran to the 
window to look at the weather. All the 
world was white. Snow two inches deep 
had fallen during the night, and the hollies 
and laurels showed scarce a speck of green. 
The crisp green hollies held up their leaves 
like tiny hands, and caught the snow in pic- 
turesque little dabs of the purest whiteness* 
Fay was wonderstruck. She stood gazing 
out of window at the scene before her, and 
did not notice Sarah's entrance to light her 
fire. The white tumbler-pigeons, whitest 
birds that fly, looked dirty upon the dazzling 
snow. 

As she looked, the snowfall recommenced. 
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Huge heavy flakes fell fast through the 
air. 

" Where can it come from ?" thought Fay, 
gazmg intently on the scene. " Now this 
is true magic. I wonder how long it will 
last. I wonder how it will go away. Why^ 
the poor little birds cannot get anything to 
eat.** 

On the stone water-vase stood a crimson- 
breasted robin, looking ruefully at the 
snow, and wishing he had a worm for 
breakfast. A pair of blackbirds had come 
close to the house, and were probing the 
ground where a holly had kept the snow 
from entirely obscuring the turf; the cock 
true sable with a yellow bill, the hen soft 
brown with a dim orange breast. They 
found nothing* Fay pitied them. Turning 
round, she beheld Sarah. 
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"Sarah," she said, "bring some bread. 
I want to feed the birds." 

She threw the window wide open, and 
scattered crumbs to the hungry birds. 

"0, Miss Fay!" cried Sarah, "you'll 
catch your death of cold. Do please have 
your chocolate, and shut the window. It is 
so terribly chilly." 

'' Fancy thinking about the cold with this 
lovely snow falling I" said Fay. " What a 
wonderful thing snow is I 0, Sarah, I do 
like winter in England." 

" Well, miss," said Sarah, " I can't say I 
do. It's all very nice if one can have one's 
fire lighted to dress by, and plenty of hot 
water to wash with ; but winter's a sad time 
for poor folk." 

"Well, Sarah," replied Fay, sharply, 
^\yov!re comfortable enough at any rate. 
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How often am I to remind you of your duty 
towards your neighbour ?" 

Sarah would sometimes be sulky and 
sometimes pert; and, whenever she was 
either the one or the other, Fay used to 
make her recite from the Church Catechism 
her duty towards her neighbour ; admonish- 
ing her at the end of each clause in a very 
significant way. On this occasion she had 
to go through it at once ; when she had 
finished, Fay said — 

*' You will never do your duty in your 
own state of life, Sarah, if you are always 
wanting to be in some other state of life. 

If you were bom a sparrow, you will never 
grow to be a bullfinch. This is a snug nest 
for a little sparrow like you, and you are 
very foolish to be discontented." 

Fay's quick illustrative mode of speech 
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was always too much for Sarah, who subsid- 
ed instantly. Her young mistress dressed 
rapidly, anxious to see what snow felt like 
as well as what it looked like. She rushed 
down to the lawn and scooped up a double 
handful in her pretty pink palms, and made 
a snowball of it instinctively, which she 
threw at a pigeon. 

" dear, dear !" said Miss Clumber, who 
saw this from her bed-room window, *' what 
a dreadful cold the child will get I" 

She didn't. Not a bit of it. She made 
snowballs and tossed them in the air, and 
her eyes sparkled while her feet grew wet. 
Presently Miss Clumber descended, having 
dressed in a tremendous hurry, and stood in 
the doorway, a drab figure, remonstrant. 
Fay immediately threw a snowball at her 
governess which took effect upon her head- 
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dress, and drove her into immediate retreat. 
The governess's place was aptly supplied by 
a little white Maltese terrier that had been 
christened Snow. Out it came, a mere 
snowball of a dog, and rolled over and over 
again in the cool white clothing of earth. 
Fay snowballed Snow to her heart's con- 
tent : and Snow bit at the snowballs : and 
when girl and dog were called in to break- 
fast, both were as warm as the buttered 
toast that stood in front of the fire. But 
Miss Litton was an experienced old lady. 

"Euphasia," she said, "I am sure your 
feet are damp. This is your first introduc- 
tion to snow, so I let you run about in it : 
but you must not do it every time there is a 
fall. Do your feet feel damp ?" 

*'They do, a little, Auntie," said Fay. 
" I am very sorry." 
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" Nonsense, child ; there's nothing to be 
sorry for. Take off your boots and stock- 
ings at once, and warm your feet by the 
fire. Snow-water gets through leather in 
the most wonderful way; I daresay Miss 
Clumber can tell you why, but I can't.*' 

Miss Clumber did not make any attempt 
to deliver a scientific lecture on the subject. 
Fay rang for Sarah, to take off her boots 
and stockings, and warmed her little rosy 
toes on the porphyry hearth. Miss Litton 
looked on with infinite amusement. Fay 
was always an endless study to the old lady. 
Extremes met in her so curiously : she was 
,a mere baby in some things, and in others 
so mature. She puzzled her governess and 
her maid ; she puzzled Edith Tracy to some 
extent ; she did not puzzle Miss Litton. 

*' They are all like it, the Luttrels," she 
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thought. "The child is just like Hugh. 
He killed half-a-dozen people in fair fight 
before he was twenty ; and he'll come home 
a grizzled old General, ready to play cricket 
or leapfrog. The child's a true Luttrel. I 
wonder what her father will think of her ?" 

Miss Litton looked forward pleasantly to 
the time when father and daughter should 
meet; it became quite her customary day- 
dream. This Euphasia was growing up such 
a sprightly yet thoughtful little lass, full of 
fun and full of forethought ; a creature half 
of sunlight and half of midnight. 

" I hope she won't fall in love with any- 
body till Hugh comes home," thought Miss 
Litton. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

SIR B06EB DE COYKRLKT. 

** Lips with a fragrant taite, 

Breast where dreams of a lorer lie, 
Exquisite easj waist . . . 

Hurrah for Soger de CoYcriej !" 

Old MS. am Damee JTmsmt. 

CHRISTMAS came. Paul Roden re- 
turned from his shooting and flirting. 

Price Roden, influenced thereto by his son 

and Edith, resolved on a grand party for 

Christmas Eve. All the world and his wife 
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were invited. Miss Litton would not go ; 
she would not on any account leave her 
snug corner at such a time . . . snow on the 
ground, and a succession of hard frosts. But 
she let Fay go, with Miss Clumber and 
Sarah Daw to take care of her : and the 
good governess was instructed by no means 
to allow Fay to stay up too late, while Sarah 
was told to be always carefully waiting on her 
young mistress. For Fay was to stay at 
Roden Hall several days : and I think Miss 
Litton had fuller trust in Edith than in either 
governess or serving-maid. She did not 
much like to let Fay be out of her reach, 
but she believed in Edith. 

There was great fun at Roden Hall. Paul 
Roden had brought down his friend Skeggs, 
of Garden Court, Temple. Skeggs is one of 
those men who can do nothing useful, but 
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ever3rthing utterly useless. Skeggs has been 
known to write so brilliant a letter to the 
Times that the editor asked him to write a 
leading article. He wrote a leading article. 
There was positively nothing in it. Tell 
Steggs to do a thing, and he can't, for the 
life of him : though, if there's a thing that 
strikes him to be done, no man alive can da 
it better. Such is Skeggs : not reliable in a 
quadrille, but a capital fellow for Sir Roger 
de Coverley. 

Skeggs was delighted with Fay : and as 
he was Master of the Ceremonies, and had 
to utilize everybody, he utilized her. He 
utilized Edith, also. He turned Fay into a 
parrot, for the first part of a charade, covering 
her with feathers so that she looked like a 
radiant bird. When I tell you that the 
second scene was nothing but Edith, in male 
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attire, with upstretched hands, and a look 
of horror on her face ; and that the comple- 
tion was half a dozen pretty girls arranged 
thus 



you will easily solve Skeggs's charade. 

He had another. Indeed he had several 
others, but I do not wish to tire you of J. J. 
Skeggs by reporting at too great length his 
ingenious devices. Only there was this : 

First, Fay Luttrel, dressed as a little 
soldier of the Middle Ages, walking up and 
down with an iron weapon twice as long as 
herself. How she staggered under its 
weight I 

Second, Edith Tracy, disguised as a dealer 
in marine stores, with the most miscellaneous 
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collection of old iron you ever saw in your 
life. 

Third, a pie, ready to be eaten. Fay has 
to carve it, as mistress of the feast. The 
moment she makes an incision, out fly no 
end of singing birds. 

It is curious how trifles of this sort will 
amuse people who come together with 
intent to be amused. Sagacious friends of 
mine severely ask me, what is the use of 
the follies of Christmas? The answer is easy. 
We are burdened with the enormous work 
of the world. A year now holds ten times 
the work for any energetic brain that it held 
a century ago. It is an absolute delight ta 
have a time when the wisest of us all can 
play the fool at his pleasure. The Romans 
recognized this in their Saturnalia. We 
might with advantage extend our holidays — 
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and thanks to Sir John Lubbock and his 
associates, something has been recently done 
in this direction ; but it is quite dear that 
more might be done. The world should 
have a week's idleness at Christmas, and the 
rich should make that Yule-tide joyous for 
the poor. If you are a Christian, gentle 
reader, keep this wintry tide in such a way 
as to do good to your fellow-creatures ; if 
you are not a Christian, show a good exam- 
ple to those who are. 

*' This is very charming," said our little 
friend Fay to herself on the morning of 
Christmas Day ; she wasn't a bit tired, 
though she had acted lots of parts in char- 
ades, and had been danced to death in the 
country dances that ended the evening. 
" Great fun, but I don't much care for the 
people here. Paul isn't as clever as he used 
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Although no actual conversation on the 
subject passed between Fay and Edith, there 
was a tacit understanding that they were 
not satisfied with Paul. In his round of 
visits he had encountered a good many girls 
who were of decidedly bad style — ^girls who 
would gladly have married Paul Roden at 
a moment's notice. He was the young 
prince of Irontown, a mighty heritage. This 
kind of intercourse had injured him. He 
came home with a notion that he could throw 
his handkerchief where he pleased, and play 
the Sultan. But in time he was brought to 
his senses by Edith Tracy's pure and per- 
fect loveliness. Edith meanwhile was quite 
sorry for him, being well aware that such 
folly is a sure sign of intellectual weakness. 

" I did not think he had so much self- 
conceit,'' thought Edith. "Poor Paul! 
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What in the world has he to be proud of, 
except being six feet high and having a 
few thousands a year? He didn't make 
either his height or his income. If he had 
got something to be conceited about, he 
wouldn't be conceited." 

That is the way we are criticised by the 
keen-sighted rosy-lipped daughters of Eve. 
Well, if their keen glance sees through us, 
shall not their rosy lips console us ? And^ 
after all, to be thus criticised is an admirable 
moral medicine. It is well to be taught, in 
any way, the limits and the measure of one s 
powers. Paul Roden very soon recovered 
himself when he saw his mistake; before, 
indeed. Fay had time to send Miss Clumber 
to an etymological dictionary, wherein, to 
her surprise, she learnt that supercilioics has 
something to do with the eyelids. Miss 
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Clumber was completing her education 
through little Fay's persistent question- 
ings. 

All this while Sarah Daw, who had gone 
to Roden Hall in attendance on Fay, and 
who, with the other servants, got her share 
of the fun, was in a half-sulky state. Paul 
Roden never looked at her. John Carr 

was at the Hall on Christmas Eve, but he 
was a guest at the master's table, and got no 
opportunity of talking to Sarah till quite 
late in the evening, when the dancing came 
on. Even then she considered he was too 
much taken up with "that Miss Tracy"; 
the fact being that Edith did her utmost, 
knowing his position, to make him feel at 
home, and that he could not help feeling 
the fascination of her natural courtesy. 
Hence, though he really wanted to snatch a 
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few pleasant moments with Sarah, he could 
not find the opportunity till the hours grew 
late, and she had amused herself with many 
flirtations, and was in the mood to treat him 
as superciliously as Mr, Paul treated every- 
body in general. John was amused. He 
was a good true-hearted fellow, and liked 
his little sweetheart none the worse because 
he was a guest where she was a servant. 
He quite understood that she might not like 
it, and was anxious to make her forget all 
about it. The little stupid wouldn't. 

" I wonder you condescend to dance with 
me, John, when there's that Miss Tracy, I 
believe, would rather dance with you than 
anybody here. Fancy her dressing up like 
a man for that acting stuff! I should be 
ashamed of it 1 And like a dirty old tinker 
too 1 Rich folk can do what they like, and 
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make fools of themselves without being 
laughed at." 

John Carr wisely did not argue with 
Sarah; he tried to dance her into a good 
humour, and succeeded pretty well. Whirl- 
ed through a country dance at a breathless 
headlong pace, with his arm encircling her 
waist, she found it difficult to continue 
sullen ; she forgot her jealousies. After all, 
he was true to her, though he could sit 
down to dinner with her betters. This 
loyalty of John's, contrasted with the indo- 
lent forgetfulness of Paul Roden, to whom 
she had offered herself almost, made a 
strong impression on her. By the time, 
long after midnight, that Fiddler Carr's 
Stradivarius ceased to make standing or sit- 
ting still impossible, Sarah was in the most 
hilarious temper, and had quite forgotten to 
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be jealous. Shallow waters are soon stirred, 
and soon still again. Sarah dreamt pleas- 
ant dreams that night, the last sounds in her 
ears being a wild whimsical serenade from 
Fiddler Carr's violin. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

IN THE SPRING. 

lam ver egelidos ref ert tepores, 
lam coeli furor aequinoctialis 
locundis Zephyri silescit aureis. 

"\TES, spring comes at last; and Fay, 
-*- though she had enjoyed some of the 

unaccustomed wintry scenes, was glad to 

see the trees bursting into bud, and to hear 

the blackbird fluting his mellow song to his 

patient mate in her snug nest beneath. It 

was a radiant morning, with a sweet south 
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wind bringing odour of violets up to the 
very windows ; and Fay, merry as the sky- 
lark that had just ascended into the aerial 
expanse, looked out upon the bright misty 
lawns with intense delight. It was a day 

on which even a Good Templar could hard- 
ly be dull. Fay was as bright as a grass- 
hopper, whose chirping grows loudest when 
all other creatures are too sultry to utter a 
sound. She came singing into the break- 
fast-room, and her merry melody made 
Miss Litton smile. 

The table was covered with letters and 
papers, for an Indian mail had arrived, and 
Colonel Luttrel, though by no means a 
a prolix letter- writer, always sent Miss Litton 
a budget of journals, and a few brief lines 
telling of his own affairs. 

" 0," cried Fay, " Papa has written, I 
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see. Open it, Auntie, and see if he has won 
any battles. Of course he is well ; nothing 
ever hurts Papa." 

" Go on with your breakfast^ Fay,** said 
Miss Litton. " I will tell you all about it 
presently." 

The old lady never hurried herself about 
anything, and taught Fay patience on prin- 
ciple. However the magic missive from the 
East was opened in time, and was found to 
contain very litttle news. One paragraph 
only need be quoted here. 

"There is a promising young fellow in 
the regiment," wrote the Colonel, "who 
comes from your neighbourhood. He left 
home and enlisted because of some love- 
affair, I fancy ; that's the sort of man that 
often makes a good soldier. He saw a 
little fighting when he came out first, and 
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showed that he liked it ; but we have found 
him very efficient in surveying the country, 
and I have just got him a commission. You 
may not know him, but he knows you very 
well, and I thought you might like to hear 
of his rapid rise. His name is Robert Carr." 

At that moment Sarah Daw, who was 
handing a plate of toast to Miss Clumber, 
dropped the plate on the ground in the 
clumsiest possible way. Of course it broke 
into many fragments. Miss Litton merely 
looked up, and then recommenced reading. 

" I think this young fellow will make a 
good officer. He is well educated, gentle- 
manly, modest, and as brave as a lion. I 
like him very much, and shall try to push 
him forward, both for his own sake and 
because he comes from your neighbourhood. 
He is a born geographer, which you know 

g2 
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is most important in military affairs, and 
lays down a map from personal observation 
with wonderful accuracy. We are very 
much obliged to the little hussy who jilted 
him or refused him, and so made a soldier 
of him; and I daresay she will be sorry 
enough when he comes home a Captain or 
a Major. You see even silly girls may do 
good." 

"Why, that's dear old Fiddler Carr'sson !" 
cried Fay. " I am so glad. Won't the old 
gentleman make his fiddle sing when he 
hears the news?" 

It was fortunate for Sarah Daw that no 
one looked at her all the while : she stood, 
blushing from head to heel, with tears in her 
eyes that she could scarcely restrain. The 
thought of Bob Carr, an officer now and a 
gentleman, ran through her with electric 
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force. What did she care for John Carr or 
Paul Roden ? Ah, but then what did Bob 
Carr think of her now ? She felt annoyed 
when she saw John Carr sitting at the 
dinner-table at Roden Hall, while she was 
among the servants : but then she felt that 
Roden Hall, grand as it was, stood on a 
lower level than Westbury Place, and that 
Mr. Paul was not a gentleman in quite the 
same sense in which Miss Fay was a lady. 
And now Bob Carr, whom she had sent 
away by her wilfulness, was somehow risen 
to be a friend of Miss Fay's father, and an 
officer like him. Poor Sarah felt very un- 
happy. How she wished she had never 
flirted with Paul Roden ! How she wished 
she had never let John Carr think she could 
like him I It was all too late now, she felt : 
when Bob Carr returned he would have 
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forgotten all about her, and be looking for 
some fine young lady to marry. the 
misery that came upon poor Sarah as she 
heard Colonel LuttreVs letter read ! 

But Fay was delighted. She rushed into 
a corner where she kept a tambourine, and 
danced round the room, playing it wildly. 

" That will do/' said Miss Litton, deafened 
by the din. " I am glad to hear this news, 
but if you go on like that I shall never be 
able to hear any more news. You had 
better take your tambourine down to Fiddler 
Carr's, and play a duet with him." 

"0 may I go and see him by-and-by. 
Auntie ?'* she said. " Of course he has 
heard the news. I should like to hear him 
and his fiddle talk about it. May I go^ 
Auntie ?" 

" Better wait and see if Edith comes up 
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this afternoon," said Miss Litton. " She will 
like to go, I daresay." 

Miss Litton never suggested Miss Clumber's 
taking Fay to visit the cottagers, having 
noticed that the good governess did not 
much like such visits. Sprung from the lower 
middle-class, Miss Clumber did not quite 
understand how to talk to cottagers with- 
out trying to patronize them. The heredi- 
tary lady treats a cottager's wife with quite 
as much courtesy as if she were a member 
of her own class : and those who know the 
inner life of English villages know how much 
good the hereditary lady can do in this way. 
What sayeth Wordsworth of the good Lord 
Clifford ?— 

'^ Love had he found in hnts where poor men lie.'* 

And not love only, but courage, courtesy, 
chastity, reverence, shall you find among the 
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poorest, especially where they have kept 
what the richest too often have lost, the 
secret of " plain living and high thinking." 
Intellectual fruit and imaginative flowers do 
not flourish best in hothouses. 

Edith Tracy did arrive in the afternoon, 
and was told the news, and readily offered 
to go with Fay to the cottage on the com- 
mon. So they strolled down there in the 
afternoon. Ever so long before they reached 
it they could hear Fiddler Carr's violin, 
jubilant, penetrant, exultant, its high notes 
piercing the very sky as if they would shatter 
its cloudy roof. 

" He has heard the good news," said Fay. 

" We came to congratulate you, Mr. Carr," 
said Edith, as she reached the garden gate 
where the old gentleman was expressing his 
gratitude in music. 
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"Colonel Luttrel wrote to Miss Litton 
about your son this morning, and we are all 
so pleased. " 

" What, the Colonel wrote, did he ? And 
what did he say about Bob, Miss ?" 

By this time Mrs. Carr also had reached 
the gate, anxious to hear any news there 
might be. 

" 0," replied Edith, " he only spoke of 
him as a promising young officer, and said 
it was fortunate he had run away and listed 
because of a quarrel with some girl or other." 

" Ah, those girls 1" said Mrs. Carr. 
" Begging your pardon, Miss, which you're 
not a girl, but a young lady, these creatures 
in petticoats does a deal of harm. Now, 
when I was a young woman, I knew I 
should be married to somebody some day ; 
so I determined, if I couldn't get much 
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book-learning, Td learn to cook and to sew, 
and to look after a garden : and then, I 
said to myself, Til wed somebody that's 
steady — and I don't mind waiting for a 
steady one/ And Fve never been sorry 
once. I haven't much book-learning, that's 
true ; but I can bake a potato into a flour- 
ball, and I can make my old man a coat or 
shirt better than anybody else could fit him. 
So I'm satisfied that I went the right way 
to work; but, Lord I Miss, the little chits 
won't do it now-a-days. Now, I dare say, 
Miss, you could cook a chop or a steak, if 
needs was ?'* 

" I hope so," said Edith, laughing. 

"Ah yes. And I daresay you could 
make a button-hole, or darn a sock, as well 
as anybody that ever held a needle ?" 
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" I should be very sorry not to be able to 
do such work," said Edith. 

** Of course you would/' said Mrs. Carr. 
** You're a lady ; you know that such things- 
is woman's work, though perhaps a woman 
may never happen to have to do it. But 
our girls won't learn to sew and to cook. 
They'd learn the pianner if they might, and 
they'll try to make themselves stylish bon- 
nets when their stockings are full of holea 
and their petticoats have to be kept up with 
pins. It's a burning shame, but it's true of 
every one of them ; and I often wonder 
what my boy John will do when he means 
to settle down and take a wife for himself. "^ 

" Ah," said Edith, " your son John was 
dining with us on Christmas Eve. I like 
him very much indeed. Of course he will 
often come to dine with Mr. Roden." 
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Fiddler Can's violin made wondrous joy- 
ous remarks as Edith spoke. 

" He's a good lad," said his mother, sen- 
tentiously. " Ah, and here he comes." 

Wherein she spoke truly. He came can- 
tering across the common at a jolly pace, 
and dismounted easily as he rode up to 
where Edith was standing, her sunny hair 
touched by the sunlight, and her blue eyes 
full of a pleasant welcome. 

John Carr touched the precise point of 
common courtesy in his behaviour to Edith. 
He had tact. He contrived to show that, 
while he was conscious of his own position, 
he recognised her inevitable superiority. 
There was never a humbler man than John 
Carr, nor ever a prouder. He accepted his 
own rank with perfect willingness, but he 
held to the belief that his position in the 
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world was nothing to be ashamed of; hence 
he by no means felt like a fish out of water 
when he dined at Roden Hall, or talked to 
Miss Tracy ; yet, at the same time, he felt 
that the right thmg for him to do was to 
marry Sarah Daw. Here, as I have said, 
was the crucial difference between Price 
Roden and John Carr : one thought chiefly 
of ambition, the other chiefly of duty. 

** We are rejoicing over your brother's 
good fortune, Mr. Carr," said Edith. " You 
know all about it, of course ?" 

" No, indeed I don't," he replied ; " I 
have had no news of him, though I know 
the Indian mail is in." 

"They've made him an officer. Jack," 
quoth Fiddler Carr, to an ohhligato accom- 
paniment. "He's been cutting down the 
niggers at such a rate that they can't do 
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without him. I thought the boy would 
make his way. Lord, lord, how I should 
like to see Bob cutting those black fellows 
in two with his sabre !" At this point the 
Stradivarius uttered a scream that would 
have put to flight a whole army of Sepoys. 

"He'll be a general some day, Jack," 
said Mrs. Carr. " Come in, and look at 
his letter. Won't you come in and have a 
dish of tay. Miss Tracy? We shall be very 
proud." 

Of course they would. And a charming 
dish of tay they got. Mistress Carr pro- 
nounced the name of the fragrant liquid as 
Alexander Pope used to, and as the French 
do now. She served a carefully chosen 
Souchong, with just a dash of young Hyson 

in it, in a silver teapot that had been given 
to her great-grandmother by a Countess 
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whose lady's-maid she had been. That tea- 
pot, of thin pure metal curiously carved, 
appeared on great occasions only. Now it 
came out, in honour of Edith and Fay, in 
honour too of her dear son's good fortune ; 
and there was delicious cream, for Fiddler 

Carr kept a cotiple of Guernsey cows on the 
common, and altogether it was a delicate 
and dainty meal. 

" Papa writes about your son, Mrs. Carr," 
said Fay presently, " as if he were sure he 
would get on nobly. And Papa always 
knows. He has been fighting all his life, 
and finds out when a man is brave. But 
dear, what nice tea this is I And such 
rich cream ! Why, this is better than 
Auntie's, Edith." 

** It's only the change, dear," said Mrs. 
Carr. " New things seem better than old. 
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However, we do try to make our tea good, 
for I always declare that good tea cheers one 
up better than anything. It's a good gift of 
Gody is good tea ; and it s solaced me, many 
a weary day." 

The Stradivarius made a few remarks in a 
minor key. EdithandFaydrank their tea, and 
enjoyed the old lady s chatter, and tripped 
home rapidly as the sunset began to fade. 
They received, as they crossed the common, 
a valedictory melody from the irrepressible 
violin, ilddler Carr, looking over his 
wicket-gate, saw these two girls walking 
over the greenest grass under an arch of 
amber sky, and tried to convey his thoughts 
thereupon by the magic of the strings. Ah, 
but melody cannot grasp the concrete. 
Where Mendelssohn failed. Fiddler Carr 
was unlikely to succeed. 
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When the girls had gone, John Can had 
a serious talk to his parents. He had 
followed Mr. Roden's advice, and taken 
Birklands. He had garnished the house 
pleasantly and in good taste from Shool- 
bred's. He thought he would once more 
try if his father and mother would come and 
live with him. He beforehand knew that 
it would be useless. The cottage on the 
common, with pasturage for the graceful 
Guernsey cows and the geese, and pools for 
the ducks, and neighbourhood of pleasant 
people, was not to be easily deserted. Mr. 
and Mrs. Carr quite saw that their son must 
live in a fine house, but they did not mean 
to go and live with him. 

" This is a great day, John," said Mrs. 
Carr. " I did fear Robert had been rash, but 
I see now he was cut out for a soldier. 

VOL. n. H 
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He'll do well, I've no fear. But I've a fear 
of you, John. I dread you'll want to marry 
that Sarah Daw. It's no good for a mother 
to speak a word ; she's all pink and white, 
and dresses herself up, and looks pretty. 
But you can't make her a lady, John, though 
you're making yourself a gentleman. And 
ten years hAce you^U * be ashamed of her. 
Do think about it, John, and don't be rash." 

That word msh was a favourite epithet 
with Mrs. Carr. John Carr made no reply. 
His father confided his opinions on the sub* 
ject to his Stradivarius. 

''You see, John," proceeded Mrs. Carr, 
who was not easily exhausted, "you're a 
great man in Irontown. What's to prevent 
your marrying a lady ? Price Roden was 
no better than you, and he married a lady, 
and it was the best thing ever he did 
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through all his life. Why, just think, Jack, 
when youVe at Birklands, and all the rich 
folk come to dine with you, the diflference 
between having a little hussy like Sarah 
Daw dressed up at the head of your table, 
and a real lady like Miss Tracy there I" 

John Carr laughed. 

*^A real lady like Miss Tracy would 
hardly think of me, mother," he said. " I 
wouldn't ask such a lady to demean herself. 
It's all very well for me to get a little rich- 
er ; but it isn't money that does it. I can 
see the difference only too clear. It would 
be folly of me to think of marrying anybody 
who would be always finding out something 
wrong in me." 

"You're a strange lad, John," said his 
mother, " and I'll say no more. But I hope 

h2 
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you won't marry some pretty little fool, and 
be ashamed of her ever after." 

I wish I had fit musical notation to put in 
this place the choral remarks of Fiddler 
-Carr's Stradivarius. The Pied Piper of 
Hamelin was nothing to it. It seemed to 
tie some musical links between his son and 
a flirting minx, and told, as well as a fiddle 
could tell, that to marry a minx was an 
awful sell ; and showed in its high notes all 
her sly notes, and groaned in the bass at her 
rapid pace, and showed she could flirt with- 
out much hurt, and treated men as if they 
were dirt. It climbed the scale to its absolute 
summit, to show how high she would strive 
to fly; then dropped to the depth like a 
builder's plummet, to prove where, in time, 
she would surely lie. In fact, the fiddler s 
musical power seemed to build from sound 
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a gay girl-flower, with all her nonsense, all 
her naughtiness, all her silly pretence of 
haughtiness, and to sharply say, " See what 
girls are I Would you like to marry that 
girl, John Carr ?" 

John Carr, riding homeward in the twi- 
light, pondered much. His mother was 
right, he knew ; and his father's fiddle was 
light. Yet, he thought, what was the good 
of rising in the world, if it must cause him 
to give up the girl he loves? Then he 
thought of Sarah's pretty face and sweet 
manner, and wondered why she should not 
become a lady. Why should he not teach 
her himself? — ^it would be so pleasant to 
educate her, and have her all for his own I 
What should he teach her? — ^what was 
necessary for making a lady? John an- 
swered these two questions in his own mind 
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by thinking of Edith Tracy, and wondering 
what was the difference between her and 
Sarah. There was a great difference, he 
could see. It was something more than a 
mere knowledge of grammar, or history, or 
geography ; or even what are called accom- 
plishments — such as music, languages, &c. 
Then he thought that, if he should go on 
rising in position, would it not be better to 
choose a wife who could educate him ? He 
was perplexed between duty and feeling, 
and determined to solve the difficulty by 
giving up all thought of marriage for the 
present. But this resolution was soon 
broken, for, on arriving at Birklands, he found 
his dinner waiting for him (a late dinner 
being one of his earliest sacrifices to his new 
position), and he sat down alone, wishing 
there was some one to sit opposite him. 
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John Carr was one of those indefatigable, 
persevering men who sacrifice everything to 
duty. He would never allow 'his own 
affairs or feelings to interfere with business ; 
but when once business was over, domestic 
matters were his chief care, and he could be 
as passionately attached to his home as to 
his business. Therefore he felt the loneli- 
ness of his new home : he wanted some one 
to share it with him. He had been a good 
son to his parents, and was sorry to leave 
them ; at the same time he felt that it was 
time that he should be making a home of his 
own, and much as he loved his mother, he 
sometimes found her authority over him 
rather galling (as the best of sons will), and 
longed to have some sweet creature for his 
companion, who, he fancied, would always 
coincide with him in everything, and never 
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lecture him. He had already given a 
pleasant aspect to his house by filling it with 
all sorts of little nicknacks of his own mak- 
ing or contriving — ^for he was an ingenious 
fellow ; and through the long evenings of 
the winter and eariy spring, when he was 
doing these many little things, he longed to 
have a companion to sit at his side, to look 
on and praise him. He was not a man who 
made friends easily amongst his own sex. 
He and his brother had always felt some- 
what removed from men in the class in 
which they had been brought up ; and since 
Robert Carr had gone away, John was 
scarcely ever seen with a companion. 

When he had finished his dinner, he sat 
by the fire thinking. He must marry ; he 
could not remain in that lonely state. And 
why should he not marry Sarah? No 
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doubt it would be better to marry a lady ; 
but then what lady would have him ? Such 
a lady as Miss Tracy would only marry a 
rich and clever man, and it would be mad- 
ness to ask her. If he were to wait some 
years, perhaps he might have sufficient 
money to tempt a lady to have him ; but 
then she might only care for his money, and 
not for him. John got restless as he 
thought over all this. He began to walk 
up and down the room, and wonder whether 
his mother was right in worrying him so 
much about Sarah. He did not often smoke, 
but he thought that a pipe would quiet his 
brain ; so he sat down once more and filled 
his pipe, and tried to think calmly on his 
present and future. 

He might remain in his present position 
for some vears, and he could not live all 
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those years in a lonely state. And if he 
rose gradually, why should not Sarah rise 
with him? And, after all, was he not 
bound to Sarah? Poor Bob had left the 
country for her sake. This reminded John 
that he had been so absorbed in himself that 
he had forgotten his brother's good fortune ; 
so he took up an unfinished glass of wine 
that he had left on the table, and drank 
BoVs health. 

" How I should like to see the dear im* 
petuous fellow !" he thought. " Why, if I 
neglect poor little Sarah, he will be coming 
home some day, and marrying her ; so why 
shouldn't I? I won her fairly from him. 
Bob wouldn't be ashamed of her, I know ; 
so why should I ?" 

After John had been thinking in this way 
for some time, he knocked the ashes out of 
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his pipe with a very decided tap, and said, 
"My mind is made up; I will marry 
Sarah, and very shortly too." 
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CHAPTER XXIL 

A KISS. 

Alouette.— We all of us are kiBsed beneath the mistletoe ; 
Kissed by our cousins too, and other wicked 
ones. 
AsTROLOGOS.— All well enough, before you come to woman- 
hood. 
But 'tis a very altered matter afterward. 
Contact of lips is prelude of a mystery. 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

01 John Carr, notwithstanding all that 
could be urged to the contrary, resolv- 
ed that he would be true to little Sarah. 
Why not ? he often thought. She was the 
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loveliest little creature in the world. It is 
certain that when a man begins to enumer- 
ate his sweetheart's claims to be loved, he is 
no longer quite in love. When a man pro- 
fesses to be in love, I have the better 
opinion of him if he cannot tell the colour 
of his lady's eyes or hair, or what feather 
she wears in her bonnet, or what is the 
material of her dress. To the true lover his 
lady is concrete, and not capable of being 
analysed and pulled to pieces. She is the 
woman in whom he delights. The true 
delight ends when you begin to ask yourself 
why. There is an old Christmas game which 
illustrates this. It runs through the alpha- 
bet. 

" I love my love with an A, because she is 
Audacious, or Amiable, or Artful . . . 

and so on down to 
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I love my love with a Z, because she is 
Zealous, or a Zany." 

Now anybody who begins to ask why he 
loves a woman, loves her no longer, if he 
ever loved her. That John Carr did love 
Sarah Daw once, is very certain. As, how- 
ever, the time passed on, and he applied his 
reasoning faculty to his love affair (which no 
man ever should do) he certainly found his 
love grew less passionate. With all that, he 
made up his mind that he would have her. 
She was the rosiest little beauty in all Iron- 
town and Westbury, and he resolved that 
she should be Mrs. John Carr. 

Sarah, meanwhile, was not thinking of 
John Carr in precisely the same way. The 
spring was soft and sweet. " The jasmine 
of Shirwan, called by the Franks the lilac," 
as the Shah of Persia hath it, was in deli- 
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dons bloom and perfume. Sarah bloomed 
and budded too, in the early spring. These 
sensuous young things feel the sap rise in 
them when St. Valentine comes to the front, 
and have their happy dreams when the 
swallows return from Nile to Thames. 
Sarah was dreaming and absent. Fay, who 
had not reached the age of such tantrums, 
and would have crushed them down with 
stern promptitude, had much difficulty in 
keeping her ancilla in order. 

The weather in early May grew wonder- 
fully warm. One pleasant morning Miss 
Clumber was not well j so Fay, who was at 
that time reading Phaedrus, took the book, 
and flew into the garden to find a convenient 
tree to perch in. She was intimate with the 
tops of many of the trees, and looked upon 
them as friends and companions ; but she had 
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her favourites, and on this occasion, antici* 
pating a long morning, she chose a tree which 
had a comfortable seat in the middle of it. 
She was soon in her perch studying the 
acute fabulist, and trying to fancy that the 
wild creatures around her could talk equally 
crisp Latin. She was so familiar with them 
all that they would come and perch on the 
tree quite close to her ; so she was generally 
surrounded by some of her friends when in 
any of her favourite seats. There was one 
little robin who was her most devoted ad- 
mirer. She had made his acquaintance in the 
previous summer before his breast had 
turned red, and she had fed him every day 
through the winter; but when the spring 
came the attractions of a lady-robin took up 
his attention, and Fay did not see so much 
of him. 
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Fay was buried in the story of the Vain Jack- 
daw^ when she heard voices beneath her. She 
looked down and beheld Paul Roden and 
Sarah Daw. 

Fay read her Phaedrus/as she read every- 
thing, with an imaginative intelligence. She 
had discovered for herself what Miss Clum- 
ber was incapable of teaching her, the 
periodic character of Latin prose, the scien- 
tific character of Latin verse. Poe, in one 
of his prettiest little poems, tell us of 

^The glory ihat was Greece, 
And the grandeur tliat was Borne/' 

Greece and Rome have both left their 
mark on the world; but which was the 
greater? Greece, sorely. Had not Aris- 
tophanes lived, that empire of the world 
that was won by Borne would have been 
won by AthentL The great Tory poet and 
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wit ruined by his ridicule the schemes of 
Alcibiades, who otherwise would have 
conquered Carthage and Italy, outdone all 
the Sdpios and Cassars, and made Athens the 
omphalos of the world. Aristophanes 
changed the current of events, and gave 
Eome its chance. It was a definite mis- 
fortune for the world. Athens could never 
have fallen to the level of Caligula's Rome ; 
and, when Christianity came upon the 
world with its flood of light, it would have 
been more reasonably understood by the 
appreciative Greeks. Bigotry could not 
have fastened on the City of the Violet 
Crown. A Pope of Rome came naturally 
enough after a series of debauched and 
bestial Emperors ; but the lucent atmosphere 
of Athens would poison a Pope, 

Well, but here is Fay Luttrel construing 
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her Phaedrus high in air — a white bird 
amid the dim dark leaves of the wide- 
spreading yew, whose ancestors furnished 
bows to our ancestors in the days when 
English archers conquered France. She 
liked the fabulist She made stories out of 
all his fables. Irreverent chit I when she 
construed the second fable she mentally 
nicknamed Miss Clumber Queen Log. 
" Goodness me," she thought, " if I had to 
be any troublesome little animal's governess, 
wouldn't I torment her ? 0, but I like 
Queen Log. I won't pray to Jupiter for 
another governess." 

And now, as she looked down through 
the dark branches on Sarah, who was won- 
drously beribboned and furbelowed, she 
thought of that vain jackdaw in the third 
fable who dressed himself in peacock's 

i2 
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feathers. The jackdaw is the last bird in 
the world to play such pranks ; but Phaedrus 
did not know that, and little Fay had not 
yet found it out. She could clearly see, 
however, that Sarah was "dressy/' and 
dressiness means vanity, and vanity means a 
weak brain. And she marvelled much to 
see Paul Roden and Sarah Daw together. 

Paul had come into the grounds by the 
gate at the end of the yew path. Sarah 
had come to search for her little mistress, 
as Miss Litton wanted to give her something 
to amuse her. Sarah had already gone 
through the garden, and concluded that 
Miss Fay must be somewhere indoors. So 
she thought she would just have a look out 
at the widcet-gate before going in. As she 
stood there she saw Paul Boden coming. 
She put herself in a pretty attitude, and pre- 
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tended not to see him till he came up to 
the gate. Then she uttered some exclama- 
tion, and moved as if going away in a great 
hurry. She was a pretty little creature, this 
pink and white thing delicately dressed, 
like a lady's-maid in a play. Paul felt the 
old fascination. If he had had time to 
think, he might have reasoned with himself 
and restrained his passionate feeling for 
Sarah ; but when the little creature looked 
so startled and prepared to run away, he 
said quickly, "Don't go, Sarah." Then 
Sarah looked round at him with the pretti- 
est possible expression, so Paul thought, 
and he could not resist her. He hastened 
up to her side, and walked along with her 
till there was a turn in the yew path, and 
then told her to follow him into a thick 
little bit of shrubbery between the yew 
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hedge and big yew tree in which Fay was 
perched. 

" 0, please, Mr. Paul, do let me go," said 
Sarah. He had taken hold of her hand. 
" I must go and look for Miss Fay. Miss 
Litton will wonder why I am gone so long." 

" Nonsense, Sarah," said Paul, whose earn- 
estness increased with Sarah's unwillingness. 
" Why, we haven't had a chat for a long 
time," he said. " How are you getting on, 
Sarah? You are looking prettier than 
ever." 

" Perhaps that's because I never see you," 
she replied. 

" 0, I have been busy lately," said Paul. 
" And the weather has been so cold. Now 
that the spring is coming on, we shall have 
some pleasant meetings, I hope." 

" Thank you, Mr. Paul, I'd much rather 
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not/' said Sarah. " Fm only a silly little 
girl, I know, and a gentleman like you 
thinks such as me of no account ; but I'm of 
some account to myself, and I don't want 
you or anybody else to try and make a fool 
of me." 

" Why, Sarah," said Paul, in a supercili- 
ous way, " what nonsense you talk I Can't 
you and I meet and chat, and have a kiss, 
without any harm done ?" 

" Harm or no harm !" cried Sarah, breath- 
lessly. "I don't know. Perhaps I'm too 
poor a creature to be worth harming. I 
didn't think much of myself till you touched 
my lips, Mr. Paul. Now, if I think too 
much of myself, whose fault is it, I wonder ? 
Now you know . . . but, 0, I won't tell 
you . . . never mind . . ." 

*' Yes, tell me, Sarah," he said. 
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" Why, it's this. No, I can't— I can't, Mr. 
Paul." 

"You nmstj^ he said, kissing her quite 
eagerly. 

Fay was looking down upon them. She 
was amazed. Her interest in Phaedrus was 
gone. Was this a new version of the Wolf 
and the Lamb ? 

" You have made me think of you," said 
Sarah. " How could I help it when you 
kissed me by the river, just as if you loved 
me. 0, 1 call you wicked, uncked, Mr. Paul. 
You know you don't care about me a bit. I'm 
a little servant girl, just a trifle better look- 
ing than the rest of the servants. 0, 1 know 
quite welL Never mind, Mr. Paul ; I'll try 
not to hate you. l^owj>lease let me go, I'm 
looking for Miss Fay." 

" Sarah," he said, keeping his arm round 
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her waist, " you talk nonsense. What harm 
could there ever be in my giving you a kiss ? 
Can't you take such a trifle easily ?" 

" No, Mr. Paul, I can't take it easily. I 
don't like such treatment. I'm a girl, and I 
must either love a man or hate him. That's 
all. I don't love you, Mr. Paul." 

" Don't you ?" he said, and caught her in 
his arms and kissed her a dozen times on her 
lips and eyelids. She seemed nothing loth, 
but when he let her go she flew away like 
Atalanta. Then Paul Roden walked slowly 
across the lawn toward the house. 

Fay was paralysed. It was a mercy she 
had not dropt her Phaedrus down on their 
heads in the very middle of their fierce flirta- 
tion. She could not make it out. That 
Paul Roden should care to kiss Sarah Daw 
seemed to her amazing. A little aristocratic 
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beauty like Fay could not understand the 
fascination which characterless prettiness 
exercises upon some men. And Paul Roden 
too, whom she had thought so much of! 
Fay was disgusted altogether. She resolved 
to remain in her yew-perch, and read the 
fabulist, till there was every chance that Paul 
was gone. 

So she stayed and read her Phaedrus, and 
pondered over things in general. She was 
beginning, early though it may seem, to have 
an insight into human character. Instances 
of early development are plentiful enough. 
I have known a schoolboy deservedly flogged 
for neglecting his classics, the neglect having 
arisen from his writing certain newspaper 
articles which the schoolmaster who switched 
him greatly admired. From this fact I 
draw the inference that schoolboys should 
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not write articles, nor schoolmasters read 
them. 

When Fay at length descended from her 
quiet haunt in the aerial tree, Paul Roden 
was gone. Miss Clumber was a little better, 
and had come down to lunch with Miss 
Litton, who, never having anything at all 
the matter with her, was always excessively 
kind to those who had. So she was petting 
the governess in her pleasant benevolent 
way, and luncheon was just served as Fay 
came in. 

** Why, where have you been wandering, 
Fay ?" said Miss Litton. " Mr. Roden has 
been here, and was quite disappointed not 
to see you." 

"Dear me, what a pity!" quoth Fay. 
" I had no idea Mr. Roden could care for a 
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little girl like me. He came to see you, I 
suppose, Auntie?" 

As she talked thus, Sarah was handing 
her the potatoes. 

" Well," said Miss Litton, " I am always 
glad to see him ; he seems better than most 
of the young men of the present day. He 
would not do anything mean or dishonour- 
able. I like him very much." 

"0 yes," said Miss Clumber. "1 do 
think there never was such a gentlemanly 
young man." 

Miss Litton didn't care much for the 
governess's style of playing echo, so the 
subject dropped. 

Fay had intended to tell Miss Litton what 
she had witnessed, but she did not care to 
do it in Miss Clumber's presence, and the 
invalid governess had evidently made up her 
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mind that she would remain in that cosy par* 
lour. So Fay flew off into the garden again 
when luncheon was over, taking with her this 
time, not Phaedrus, but an English volume 
of fables, charmingly illustrated, which 
strove to condense more closely the wit of 
JSsop and Baubris. Thus : 

" A crow was in a hollow tree, 
That crow was fond of plunder ; 
But the flatterer fox came up, and she 

Made a most terrible blunder. 
She tried to sing, and dropt her slice : 
Fox picked it up, and said, ' How nice !' ** 

Fay tried sometimes to persuade herself 
that there was an intelligible language of 
birds and beasts ; and how she longed 
to understand it I There seemed something 
more in common between her and a robin 
or a skylark, than between her and a girl 
like Sarah Daw, whose strange conduct with 
Paul was to her a complete enigma. 
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When she descended from her sky-par- 
lour, unvisited save by the birds, it was past 
Miss Litton's ordinary time for afternoon 
tea. Fay, by this time, having been delayed 
so long in telling her story, had made up 
her mind how to do it. Miss Litton was 
alone, reading some ancient Russia-bound 
volume ; the tea-kettle still hissed for this 
spoilt child, and Sarah Daw had some crisp 
brown slices of toast fresh made for her. 

"How kind of you. Auntie!" she said. 
" I am so sorry to be late ; but I was read- 
ing up in the great yew-tree, and did not 
know what time it was." 

This remark she made just as Sarah was 
leaving the room. That young person won- 
dered whether Miss Fay had been in the 
great yew at an earlier period of the day. 

" She's a regular tomboy, " thought 
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Sarah, '^ climbing trees in that indecent 
way! And I daresay she can be a little 
spy — mean little thing 1" 

" You have had a regular holiday to-day, 
child," said Miss Litton ; " I hope you have 
not quite wasted your time." 

"0 no, Auntie, I don't think so ; but I 
hope Miss Clumber is better, for I miss my 
lessons. I took my Phaedrus up into my 
dear big tree, and wished the birds that 
came there would talk to me, as they do in 
his fables. They do talk, 1 know, especially 
the robins ; but I can't learn their language. 
I would rather know it than Latin, though 
I love my Latin all the same. Don't you 
know anybody who could teach me bird- 
language. Auntie ?" 

"No, Fay, I don't; but I suppose you 
are doing the next best thing when you 
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climb a tree and take a bird's-eye view of 
the world. Do you mean to climb trees all 
your life ?" 

" Till Tm a nice old lady like'you, Auntie 
dear, and then I'll encourage other little 
girls to climb trees. But 0, Auntie, I had ' 
a bird's-eye view to-day from my cedar that 
I didn't like a bit. I saw Mr. Roden kissing 
Sarah Daw, just as if he loved her truly ; 
and that was why I stayed away until I 
thought he had left, for I couldn't have met 
without saying something fierce. I couldn't 
have believed it of him, that I couldn't. 
Miss Clumber was here, or I should have 
told you after lunch. Isn't it wicked of 
him, Auntie ? And you were praising him 
so just afterwards, when Sarah was in the 
room." 

Miss Litton was not a lady to stand any 
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nonsense. She was intensely indignant at 
Paul Roden's conduct. She had held him 

to be a gentleman ; that he should dare to 
behave in such a way to one of her maids 
in her own prednct made her very angry. 
She was angrier still that Fay should have 
witnessed the interview. 

" I must send that girl away/' said the old 
lady. " It is disgraceful of her." 

"No, Auntie, please. Don't send her 
away. She will only come to some harm. 
She is a handy girl, and if she is kept strict 
I daresay she will be better. Let Mrs. 
Gruffley'* (this was MissLitton's housekeeper) 
keep her closer at work, and not let her go 
out. It would be a pity to send her away." 

Miss Litton reflected awhile. 

" Well," she said, "I can try her a little 
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longer. But Paul Roden must not come 
here again." 

"I never wish to see him again," said 
Fay. " I could not talk to a man who would 
treat a servant-girl like that. Please tell 
him not to come, Auntie." 

"Drink your tea, child, while I write 
him a note." She walked to her bureau, 
fanning herself with her long ivory fan, 
while the diamonds in her dress trembled 
into sparks of fire. Here is her note : 



" Miss Litton takes leave to request Mr. 
Paul Roden not again to visit Westbury 
Place, having been informed of his miscon- 
duct to one of her young servants. 

"Miss Litton regrets the irrevocable 
decision at which she has arrived, as she has 
had great pleasure in Mr. Roden's society." 
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" There, Fay," she said, " you may read 
it and seal it up for hitn. And now I must 
talk to that little hussy, Sarah, I'll have 
the business over once for all/' 

She rang the bell, which was answered by 
Sarah. 

" Ask Mrs. Grujffley to come here," she 
said. " I want you also." 

In five minutes the housekeeper arrived. 
She was a tall Devonshire woman of forty- 
four or thereabout, with a keen eye, a firm 
mouth, a well-set jaw. 

"Gruffley," said Miss Litton, "this girl, 
Sarah, has been behaving most improperly. 
She has allowed Mr. Roden to kiss her 
in my garden. I shall not turn her away, 
as she may come to harm ; but I wish you 
to be very strict and severe with her, and give 
her plenty of work to do when she is not wait- 
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ing on Miss Luttrel, and never to let her 
out except to see her mother, and not to let 
her send or receive letters without your 
knowing about them. She is only a child, 
and must be kept in order. Mr. Roden 
will not come here again. I know I may 
trust you to attend to this, Grujffley.'* 

^'Yes, Ma'am, you may/' was the very 
firm reply. 

Sarah all the while, to whom Miss Litton 
had not said a word, stood blushing with 
shame, and crying with rage. Both shame 
and rage were caused by the thought that she 
had been found out, that she should not see 
Mr. Paul again, that perha|)s John Carr 
might hear of it. " O no," she thought, 
" that was most unlikely. She would make 
John Carr marry her soon, and get out of 
the clutches of that dreadful old Gruffley." 
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She resolved to get an interview with John 
at the earliest possible opportunity. 

Has it been mentioned that Fiddler Carr 
was not only a musician, but also a notable 
fly-fisher? Miss Litton, years ago, gave 
him leave to fish in the swift shallow stream 
that runs through Westbury Manor; and 
when he chanced to catch any very fine fish, 
he was wont to bring it up as an oflfering. 
This day he had invented a most killing fly, 
and had wiled from his haunt a wary old 
trout of unusual weight that had defied him 
for several seasons. So he brought up his 
basket, the monster and a dozen others, for 
Miss Litton's acceptance ; and she sent him 
down a sovereign, and Mistress Gruffley en- 
tertained him with a glass of her special 
cherry-brandy in her own room. The 
Gruffley knew well how to manufacture that 
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supreme cordial of England, to which char- 
treuse and trappisti and kirschenwasser are 
sheer abominations : and on the north wall 
of Westbury Place grew noble morella 
cherry-trees, which she turned to excellent 
use. 

When he entered the room, Sarah Daw 
was there. Mistress Gruffley had taken her 
in hand at once, and given her some hard 
sewing to do, under her own supervision. 
Now she dismissed her, saying sternly, 

" Put away your work now, Sarah, and 
go to bed; your candle must be out in 
twenty minutes." 

" Please, Mrs. Gruffley," said Sarah, who 
had a healthy appetite, *' I haven't had my 
supper." 

"Nor will you," said the housekeeper. 
" Go at once, and don't answer me." 
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Sarah went. She longed to defy the 
housekeeper, but had not courage enough. 
Besides, the presence of John Carr's father 
embarrassed her. As for Fiddler Carr, he 
quietly drank in the cherry-brandy, and 
drew his conclusions. 

**'Twas a fine fish I brought in to-day, 
Mrs. Grujffley," he said. ** Tve been trying 
for that fish four years. He knew it. I 
tried new flies every season, and he turned 
up his nose at 'em. But a trout^s just like a 
woman, Mrs. Gruffley, saving your presence ; 
there's always something irresistible for 
both of 'em. A woman will jilt a man she 
sees is handsome because she's told another 
man is clever; she'll refuse diamonds and 
give herself away for lace; she'll throw 
over a lot of jolly red-coated officers, and 
marry a black-coated parson with a cold in 
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his nose that lasts all the year round and 
gets worst when he preaches. That was 
the way with my trout. I'd tried him with 
very near everything. This morning, my 
old woman fancied some pigeons for break- 
fast ; so I killed a pair of squabs — and she 
did enjoy them. When I was plucking 'em, 
I says to myself, * I'll try pigeons' feathers 
on that old trout.' So I made a fly, and 
out I went ; and he couldn't resist. It was 
something new ; he'd never seen the like of 
it before. And I hope you'll make the 
cook dress him to a turn, and put plenty of 
port wine in the sauce.*' 

" I'll look after it, Mr. Carr," said the 
housekeeper, with whom, as with most folk, 
he was a great favourite. 

"Thank you, m'm, " said Fiddler Carr. 
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"I am afraid this delicious cherry-brandy 
loosens the hinges of my tongue, and causes 
me to talk too much/' 

"Take a drop more," quoth the house- 
keeper. " It is wholesome. I make it my- 
self from our own fruit." 

" You seemed severe on that little girl, 
Sarah Daw," said Oarr, who had taken Mrs. 
Gruffley's advice. " Is she unsteady ?" 

*' Well, Mr. Carr, I don't mind telling you 
that she has been behaving most improperly 
with Mr. Paul Roden. I don't know how 
far she has gone, but she's a regular little 
slut, that certain. Miss Litton is very kind, 
and means to keep her on all the same, but 
I'm to be very strict to her. And I mean to. 
I don't approve of these young hussies that 
go enticing gentlemen. I'll make her sorry 
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for the day she ever dared to do such a 
tbmg here.'" 

Fiddler Carr soon after took his leave. 
He was very angry, though he kept his 
anger quiet. Here was the miserable little 
hussy, Sarah Daw, after winning the love of 
both his boys, who were infinitely too good 
for her, playing wicked tricks with Paul 
Roden. It was abominable. It made him 
perfectly mad. He longed to tell his indig- 
nation to the spirit who haunted his Stradi- 
varius, and get articulate reply. 

When he got home, he found his wife and 
John just sitting down to supper . . . eggs 
and rashers, both home-grown, with aspara- 
gus and flowery potatoes. 

"Well, John," he said, **here you are 
again. You're a true Carr, and don't desert 
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us. I've been taking some trout up to Miss 
Litton ; here's a sovereign for you, lass," he 
said to his wife, throwing it on the table. 
*'And Tm hungry, for I've been drinking 
cherry-brandy, and that's rather strong 
for my old head. And how do you like the 
new house, John ?'' he said. 

"Pretty well, father," said John Carr. 
" It's lonesome." 

"Get thee a wife, lad," he said. "Then 
thou'lt be cosy enough. Now thou'st thought 
of some wench, I wager. It's that little 
Sarah Daw that you and Bob both liked." 

" She's a good girl, father, but very 
young." 

" A good girl /" cried Mrs. Carr, and was 
going on in the highest tone of the human 
voice, but her husband said, 
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*' Just let me finish, and then you'll see. 
Sarah Daw, John, has been making too free 
with Mr. Paul Roden, and it's only Miss 
Litton's kindness she wasn't turned away that 
minute. But Mr. Roden won't be let go 
there again, and shell be kept very strict. 
That's how it is ; I don't like telling you, 
John, for she's a pretty girl, and a gentle, 
and might have been good if she hadn't been 
too fond of people above her. Right sorry 
for her I am, but if she can be made good 
anywhere. Miss Litton's is the place. You 
can find out all about it ; you know what a 
nice lady Miss Litton is — she'd tell you 
everything if you went and asked. You'll 
find, I fear, that Sarah Daw was never 
meant for a wife for an honourable man 
and a true gentleman such as you mean to 
be." 
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He said no more, but the Stradivarius 
broke out into a wild wail of melody, that 
seemed to tell of wasted lives and lost souls. 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

JOHN CABB AND PAUL BODEN. 

Baphael. — How should men bear dieir troubles, O 

Astrologos ? 
AsTROLOGOS. — ^Why, meet tliem bravely. Prince; 

heroic dauntlessness 
Transforms a trouble to a bubble, instantly. 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

T)AUL RODEN got that sharp little note 
from Miss Litton just before he dress- 
ed for dinner. It took him doubly by sur- 
prise ; for he had not thought his kissing 
Sarah likely to be known, and he did not 
imagine she would regard it as so ungentle- 
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manly an action. The employment of 
women and girls in factory labour has done 
much to lower the chivalrous feeling natural 
to Englishmen among the young men of the 
manufacturing districts ; they find it difficult 
to realise the fact that all women would be 
ladies if they could, and ought to be treated 
as if they were ladies. Paul Roden could 
not see much harm in the game he had been 
playing with Sarah; but he was very sorry Miss 
Litton had found it out, and taken it up so 
warmly. He hated the thought of being 
thus ostracised by Miss Litton. When he 
sat down to dinner that evening he was very 
dull indeed ; a pity, as he was alone with 
Edith, for Price Roden was compelled to go 
to some public dinner at which he was the 
sole possible chairman. There was a charm- 
ing dinner in that raftered room heretofore 
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described ; there was good wine as accompa- 
niment ; and Edith sat opposite him, as gay 
as a skylark, with her bright hair, wreathed 
with vernal flowers, flowing over her rosy- 
white shoulders. She chattered, but Paul 
was glum. He drank claret in great gulps, 
eating scarcely anything. So there was very 
little talk while the servants remained in the 
room. Edith gave him up, till they met in 
the drawing-room ; then, she thought, there 
might be some chance of discovering what 
was the matter. 

So she patiently waited, and served him 
with coffee. Then she ventured to say : 

** Why, what is the matter with you, Paul, 
to-day ? You are not half as gay as usual. 
Have you a toothache, or are you crossed in 
love r 

Paul smiled rather weakly. 
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''lam rights enough," he said, "Edith. 
One is not always in equally good form." 

"Of course not,'* replied Miss Tracy; 
" but when one is young and healthy and 
pretty well off there ought to be nothing 
to spoil one's appetite, unless it were one of 
the real substantial troubles of life. You 
can't have any such troubles, Paul ; you 
ought to dine like one of Homer's heroes, 
and be as brilliant after as one of Sheridan's. 
Come, I am sure there is something the 
matter ; if it is not a quarrel with a myste- 
rious sweetheart, you may as well tell me. 
I was always a good hand at consoling 
people." 

The majority of people would have 
thought Edith Tracy a very pretty bit of 
incarnate consolation. Paul, who had taken 
his cup of coffee with a chmse therein, and 
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who began to feel as if he had been ill- 
treated by the lady of Westbury Manor, said 
to Edith : 

" Do you think there is much harm in 
kissing a pretty girl ?" 

'* Well," she replied, " it depends. Pray 
what pretty girl have you been kissing, that 
you ask such an odd question ?" 

" Why," he said, " I kissed that little girl 
that waits on Fay, Sarah Daw, in the gar- 
den to-day ; and just before dinner I got this 
note from Miss Litton. What do you think 
of it ? I suppose one ought not to kiss a 
pretty maid-servant, but I have known the 
child for years, and I can't see such great 
harm in it." 

Edith read the letter. 

" It seems harsh, Paul. It's a pity that 
you should condescend to kiss a servant- 
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maid, but it is not such a very dreadful 
offence. I can understand that you are 
annoyed. I should have thought Miss Litton 
would have been less prudish about such a 
trifle — what shall you do ?" 

" Nothing," he replied. " I am not going 
to defend myself against such a ridiculous 
charge. I kissed the little girl : granted : 
what particular harm have I done ? Better 
not, perhaps : but where's the pretty girl in 
a higher rank of life than hers that does not 
give away a kiss now and then ? I call it 
mere Puritanism. I am annoyed, because I 
like Miss Litton so much, but I shall not 
take any notice of her letter." 

" Shall I say something to her about it, 
Paul ?" asked Edith. " It must be so 
annoying for you that Miss Litton, whom 
you like so much, should quarrel with you 

l2 
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about such a trifle." For all this time Edith 
merely thought of Paul as giving Sarah one 
of those casual kiases that young fellows are 
tempted to give when pretty lips arQ UQar 
them. 

Paul RodeUy sitting in his Qa^y chair^ 
sipping his cup of Mocha lace4 with curagao, 
liked Edith's sympathy. He tried to forget 
that his behaviour to Sarah differed widely 
from the casual kiss that may harmlessly be 
given to a pretty innocent child. He began 
to feel indignant against Miss Litton. 

^* Dou't oay a word about it, Edith," he 
replied, '^ Mi^ Litton will find some time 
or other that she has doue a very foolish 
thing. But, as I don't want people to re- 
mark that I am not on the same friendly 
terms with her as I used to be^ I think I 
will do something to oblige the governor, 
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who wants me to go into France and Italy 
for a timd. What do you think of that idea, 
Edith ? My father thinks it would do me 
good to travel : and now that you are here, 

he can do without me well enough." 

" I think travel would do you good, 
Paul," she said. ** It is almost impossible to 
escape from a provincial way of thinking if 
you always live in England. There is no 
doubt that you ought to know more of the 
world than just your own neighbourhood, 
in order to look at life properly. Go, if yoil 
think it will be pleasant, I say go : I'll look 
after your father carefully. I won't attempt 
to marry him, you know, Paul. You need 
not be afraid of finding a stepmother when 
you return. But do you really object to my 
giving Miss Litton any explanation ?" 
" I object entirely," he said. " She will 
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think better of me by-and-by. You don't 
think me very wicked, I hope, Edith." 

"No," she said, laughing, "I confess I 
don't. I don't understand your taste, you 
know. Kissing goes by favour, as the old 
adage says : and I should be very sorry to 
kiss Sarah Daw myself. Look at the matter 
logically. You kiss that little girl. Suppose 
she had a good-looking brother, what should 
you say if I permitted him to kiss me? * What 
is sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander,' 
Paul. Harm is always done by familiarity 
between people of different classes. Still 
I think Miss Litton is too severe, and I shall 
tell her so some day, when you are on your 
travels." 

Paul was much consoled by the view his 
cousin Edith took of the situation, and they 
sat down to a game of Sixty-six, at which 
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she usually beat him, having the most 
diabolic luck. Do you know Sixty-six, 
gentle reader ? Nine the lowest card, and 
nine the game : pairs of twenty and forty : 
the daring brilliancy of shutting up. Any- 
one who has once played Sixty-six will 
never condescend to ^carU or piquet. 

When Paul Roden parted from his cousin 
that night, after being decidedly beaten at 
cards, the idea simmered in his brain, 
Should he ash her to marry him ? It would 
be a most sensible match on both sides. 
He would be keeping her money in the 
family. But . . . would she have him? 
Paul could not help seeing that Edith was, 
in some matters, cleverer than himself. 
She could beat him at a game of cards. 
That's a trifle, you may say ; but it's an in- 
tellectual test. And in knowledge of the 
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world, and of human character, Paul was a 
mere child to Edith. Edith knew Paul 
thoroughly, but he had no idea of her 
character, or he would have fallen manfully 
in love with her at once. 

John Garr had no one that evening to 
console him — ^less fortunate than Paul. He 
got away from his father's cottage as soon 
as he could, and let himself in at Birklands, 
and took refuge in his own spedal snuggery, 
— a little room which seemed to have been 
built for the grumbling moments of the 
master of the household. Installed there, 
he pondered over the position. He had 
reverence for his father, whom he knew to 
be the most truthful of men, whatsoever his 
eccentricities. He was sure he must be 
telling the truth. Hitherto, he had been 
very much in love with Sarah. She was 
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excessively pretty, nobody could deny ; his 
dear brother Bob had been his rival, which 
was a strong special stimulus ; and he really 
wanted, as he rose in the world, whereof 
there was absolute certainty now, to show 
that he was not forgetful of thpse from 
whom he sprung, John Carr would rather 
have married Sarah Daw than a peeress in 
her own right, or a Duke's daughter. He 
believed in the glory of labour, and held 
closely to his own people. 

What should he do about this foolish 
little Sarah ? He was not going to have a 
wife who had recklessly touched the lips of 
other men? He had loved her — he now 
began to feel how much he had loved her. 
A glance from her merry eyes made him 
happy for a day. She was so joyous and 
happy and bird-like. To think that she 
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would allow Mr. Roden to take liberties 
with her ! John Garr was indignant ; not 
so much with Paul — ^though, doubtless, he 
would have very willingly punched his head, 
— but with this flighty little girl whom he 
had dreamt of often and often as his steadfast 
little wife. If she came to him now, and 
acknowledged her naughtiness, could she 
ever be the same to him again ? No ; the 
crash was absolute. 

John Carr felt a blow of this kind deeply, 
yet took it, some people would say, stolidly. 
He had no gush in his temper. Sarah had 
deceived him ; he made no complaint, but 
he felt it always. On the following day he 
went to see Miss Litton, who received him 
graciously, and would not hear of any 
apology for his calling. 

" I shall be glad to see you whenever you 
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like to call, Mr. Carr," she said. '* I have 
heard of you many a time, and I have heard 
of your brother in India ; and it is a pleasure 
to me to see young men doing their work 
well. Why, you'll be a rich man in a dozen 
years, but I hope you think of something 
better than being a rich man. Do your 
duty in that state of life unto which it 
pleaseth God to call you. These are the 
homely words of the Church Catechism ; I 
trust they will not be entirely forgotten." 

" They are words that suit me, Miss Lit- 
ton," he said, " and it is because I wish to 
do my duty that 1 have taken the liberty of 
calling on you to-day. You have a servant, 
Sarah Daw, whom some months ago I asked 
to think of me as a possible husband — not to 
make any promise, because she is very 
young. The truth is. Miss Litton, that my 
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brother Robert and I were both very much 
in love with her, and it was that made him 
go into the army. Sarah gave me a kind of 
promise; we have always seemed to be 
sweethearts, Miss Litton, if I may venture to 
talk in that way ; and now I hear she has 
been going on in a way that is not quite 
right with Mr. Paul Roden. As I feel 
pledged to Sarah so long as she's a good 
girl, I should like to know whether she has 
behaved badly. She's a mere child 1 Bob 
and I ought not to have talked to her about 
such things ; if she has done anything foolish 
I think it is hardly her own fault. But, if I 
may ask you what you think about it, I shall 
be really thankful for anjrthing you can tell 
me. It isn't only that I have all along loved 
her very much; I feel that Bob, over in 
India, must often think of her." 
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Miss Litton appreciated John Carr's earn- 
estness. She admired his truthful nature. 
She said : 

" Mr. Carr, my impression is that Sarah 
has no harm in her, but she is flighty and 
easily led astray. With Mr. Paul Roden I 
am greatly annoyed, as he certainly ought to 
know better than to behave as he did to a girl 
in my service. It is a great insult to a mis- 
tress for a gentleman who is either an inmate 
or visitor of the house to be familiar with 
the servants. It must destroy the respect 
due from the servant to the mistress. I 
like Sarah; she is handy and clever and 
waits on Miss Luttrel very nicely; but I 
should think you, with the prospects before 
you, could marry much better. Don't your 
father and mother tell you so ?" 
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"They do, very often," said John Carr, 
laughmg. 

" They are right," said Miss Litton. " I 
have heard all about you, and can see you 
will do well in the world. A pretty ignor- 
ant helpless wife would drag you downward. 
I mean to have Sarah kept very strictly, so 
that she may have no more adventures of an 
irregular kind ; but if you care to come here 
and see her, I do not object. At the same 
time, Mr. Carr, there is an anomaly here ; 
for I should be glad to see you here to dine, 
and you would hardly like it with Sarah 
waiting at table. Hadn't you better forget 
her for four or five years ? She's a mere 
baby as yet ; when she is marriageable you 
may be in quite another sphere. I am 
not talking in a mere monetary vein; 
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you will rise, and you know you will 
rise, and the question for you to ask yourself 
is, ' Can you raise Sarah Daw?' Cf course 
there is the previous question, 'Is Sarah 
worth the experiment ?' — and on that I have 
a very decided opinion ; but I leave it 
wholly to you. I am glad you came to me, 
Mr. Carr, for I like to deal with all ques- 
tions frankly. People who write letters on 
such matters are my abomination ; I like to 
settle everything face to face." 

The result of the two conversations here 
chronicled was that Paul Roden resolved to 
take his father's advice, and pay a visit to 
the Continent— perhaps, if he felt in a wan- 
dering humour, to travel beyond European 
limits ; and that John Carr determined to 
go firmly on with his work, and forget 
Sarah Daw, as far as possible. The aspect 
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of affiurs was entirely changed for poor 
little Sarah, who found Mrs. GruflBiey a very 
rigid disciplinarian indeed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE LAPSE OF A LUSTRUM. 

Kaphael. — Five years to wait before the darling girl is 

mine : 
Dotard ! you^ll ask me next to wait a century. 

ASTROLOQOS. — ^When you have lived a century, as I have 

lived, 
Lustrums wiU seem the atoms of eternity. 

The Comedy of Dreams, 

TjlIVE years slipped away, and another 
May-time came to Westbury Place. 
It was unaltered, save that the trees had 
grown more umbrageous. Miss Litton 
looked no older as she sat in her favourite 
seat, looking out on the flowers and ferns in 
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the patio. She lived so calm and regular a 
life that the years did not tell upon her. 
To'Fay she seemed no older than when she 
saw her first : anyone who had not seen her 
for some years would doubtless judge other- 
wise. Every instant changes us, though the 
change be infinitesimal. 

'^ None twice has crossed the self -same stream, 
None twice has seen the self -same face." 

But to Fay, who saw Miss Litton every day, 
she seemed the very same fairy Auntie, all 
wit and kindness, all diamonds and lace, 
who had welcomed her when she came from 
India. She looked not a day older, in 
Fay's judgment ; younger, if anything. 

Alack ! the same thing could not be said 
of Fay. She had shot up, straight as a 
young poplar, to something above the 
average height of women. You could see 
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in her abundant brown hair the lavish rich- 
ness of her nature, — in her eyes, that were 
always full of light, though their colour 
often changed, the genius that dwelt within 
her. She was just as simple as ever. She 
climbed a tree quite as easily, and had no 

fear of showing her ankles in the ascent; 
she rode and swam and skated wondrous 
well. This was not all. She had resolved 
to cultivate her mind as well as her body, 
to make herself worthy to welcome her 
father oil his return ; and, when she had 
squeezed Miss Clumber as dry as an orange, 
she asked Miss Litton for a tutor who could 
give her strong classical and mathematical 
doses. One happened opportunely to be in 
the neighbourhood. Edward Salisbury 
would have taken a Double First at Oxford, 
and probably been a Bishop, but for his 
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having written a fiightftilly atheistic pamph* 
lety which caused his expulsion fix>m the 
University. It would be better if the Uni- 
versity, instead of expelling a brilliant 
undergraduate who takes to Atheism (the 
measles of the mind), could flog him into 
common sense. Salisbury's expulsion made 
him defiant and desperate. He had a small 
income, and few friends; he lived by his 
wits, though he might have fattened in a 
Fellowship, or passed from the Bar to the 
Woolsack, or worn a mitre 1 "beg par- 
don — an apron. 

What did he do ? He had a couple of 
hundreds a year inalienably. He increased 

it in many ways, when not too lazy. He 
played chess for shillings and billiards for 
sovereigns. He wrote letters for the illite- 
rate. He photographed gentlemen's houses. 
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He lectured at Mechanics' Institutes. He 
invented London correspondence for coun- 
try papers, in which he wrote like a mem- 
ber of Parliament and a man of fashion, in 
the confidence of the Prime Minister, and 
first favourite with the Belle of the Season. 
He came to Irontown to edit the Irontown 
Iconoclast^ which was designed to revolution- 
ise everybody, and especially Price Roden : 
but the capitalist who started the Iconoclast 
had forgotten his capital, so the journal did not 
last more than a fortnight. Poor Salisbury 
could not get an atom of salary ; and, as he 
was unable to leave his lodging without pay- 
ing rent, and had not enough money to 
pay his fare to London, he perforce 
remained where he was. But by dint of 
advertising he got some lessons to give ; and 
very fortunate he deemed himself when he 
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had an applicatioii firom Miss Luttrel to 
teach Fay. Fay got on very well with Mr. 
Salisbury. With all his wildness, he was a 
thorough gentleman ; and, when he had a 
pretty girl for a pupil, logically separated 
acddent from essence, and regarded her as 
pupil merely. He had in him a touch of 
the defiant spirit of Shelley, but without 
Shelle/s poetry. There is a point at whicli 
the roads of genius diverge ; a guide-post 
stands beneath an aerial plane-tree, and two 
ways branch up hill. As you stand beneath 
that guide-post you look down on a plain 
full of the cities and villages of common men, 
who get their brain-food from the heights 
above. The two legends on the guide-post 
are Imagination . . . Intellect : you look to 
the right, and at the end of the steep path, 
bordered with fuU-foliaged trees, the sky is 
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rich with purple and amber ; you look to 
the left, and at the end of a path through 
the stiffest pines, there soars into the air a 
mountain-peak shrouded with snow. Now 
choose ! Some love to seek the secrets of 
sunset and sunrise ; others have a passionate 
desire to scale the clear pale peak that seems 
inaccessible. Shelley turned to the right ; 
Salisbury to the left. Alas, neither did 
Shelley reach the glorious sunrise which he 
saw before him, nor had Fay Luttrel's tutor 
energy enough to climb the difficult peak 
which always seems so near, yet proves to 
be in the land that is very far off. 

Fay learnt well from this new tutor of 
hers ; but, as what people learn is only of 
service when it comes to be a part of what 
they are, no need exists to say what she 
learnt. Theobjectofacademic training should 
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be to produce a man or a woman, not a 
mathematician or a poetess. It has been 
remarked that people who write plays 
and norels fall into their chief mistakes 
by giving more weight to the unlikeness 
that there is between human beings than 
to their likeness to each other; but the 
likeness is far greater than the unlikeness, 
and must be thus regarded by the true 
artist. The author who takes hold of a 
single dominant quality, and forms it into a 
man or woman, is simply a caricaturist, and 
might just as well label his characters with 
names that would indicate them. The 
greatest character created by Shakespeare, 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, puzzles the 
critics, and baflBies the actors, because he is 
so very human. He does just what any 
man would do who was clear-sighted yet 
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superstitious, loyal to his father's memory^ 
yet loving his mother, a Prince every inch 
of him, yet fond of easy intercourse with 
other men, a true lover of a lady, yet 
desirous that no other creature should be 
drawn into the whirlpool of misery which 
he saw before him. Now there is more 
humanity in the greatest poet than there is 
poetry, and in the greatest mathematician 
than there is mathematics, and in the 
noisiest costermonger than there is coster- 
mongering : and my experience leads me to 
think that the same may be said of lawyers, 
stockbrokers, critics, and other abused classes. 
We must draw the line, I suppose, at the 
foeneratores qui in odia hominum incurrunt — 
at the hno communis pemides adolescentium. 
As to the other habitants of Westbury 
Place, it may suffice to say that Miss Clum- 
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ber flourished there very comfortably : Fay 
had squeezed her pretty dry, as I remarked, 
and was, physically and intellectually, a 
head and shoulders taller than she ; and the 
arrival of Mr. Salisbury gave her a perma- 
nent holiday. So she enjoyed life quietly, 
and purred in a cat-like state by the cosy 
schoolroom fire, when fires were seasonable, 
and did little or nothing for her comfortable 
home and ample salary. What cared Miss 
Litton? She was used to her; and it 
would have been a pain to dismiss her. 
She could ring the bell for her, write a note 
for her, take a message for her to a servant. 
She could go out with Fay when necessary. 
It looked as if the quiet governess were 
likely to remain at Westbury Place the rest 
of her life. 

Sarah Daw had been living a very quiet 
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life all this time under Mrs. Gruffley's 
superintendence. John Carr had taken 
Miss Litton's advice; he was indeed per- 
fectly disgusted with Sarah's flightiness, and 
he made up his mind to stick to his work 
and think no more about marriage. So 
Sarah had what she thought a very dull life, 
though it would have been pleasant enough 
if she could have used her opportunities. 
She could not. She was a born flirt: it 
was useless to feed her and clothe her and 
give her books to read if also you did not 
supply her with somebody to flirt with. 
This she did not get at Westbury Place, 
and so she could not consider herself 
happy. 

Paul Roden made a long tour, and re- 
turned with rather a contempt for his 
former follies. When you have seen the 
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beautiful and distinguished women in the 
courts and cities of Europe, you naturally 
think less of some little servant-girl whose 
lips you kissed in a rustic lane, and who 
rebuked you with, 

" 'A' done, Mr. Smith 1" 

When you discover that there are women 
who can think and talk, as well as look 
lovely, who, like the Princess in the fairy- 
tale, whenever they open their rose-fra- 
grant lips drop diamonds, you think rather 
less of the florid farm-beauty whose Doric 
dialect you once thought ornamental. Paul 
Roden came back with an utter disgust for 
his old fancy about Sarah ; but he felt no 
immediate inclination for attempting to 
renew his acquaintance with Miss Litton. 
He presumed that after a long absence she 
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would willingly forget and forgive ; Edith, 
who still reigned at the Hall, as charming 
and as young as ever, was of like opinion ; 
but Mr. Paul was in no hurry. His tour 
had improved him in some respects, but 
injured him in others. He had broadened 
his mode of thought by European experi- 
ence ; on the other hand, he had come to 
think more of himself than ever. With 
good introductions, plenty of money, a per- 
sonable presence artistically dressed, he was 
well received everywhere. He returned 
with a vast amount of polish, which, however, 
veneered a good deal of conceit. Edith saw 
this very clearly. His father did not ; he 
thought him perfect. He had no sooner 
seen Paul in his new form than he wrote a 
confidential letter to the Private Secretary 
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to the first Lord of the Treasury. It ran 
thns: 



" My deab Sir, 

"You asked me a year ago, 
would I like to be a baronet ? and I answer- 
ed, No, I didn't want a handle to my name. 
Circumstances change cases. My son Paul's 
come back, and he's such a fine young fellow 
that I think I should like it for his sake. So 
you may tell Mr. Impetus, if you like, that 
I won't refuse. 

" Yours truly, 

" Price Roden." 



Mr. Roden knew full well that his request 
would be granted, having done good service 
to his party many a year. When the letter 
was laid before the Right Honourable Mr. 
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Impetus, as he sat ia that three-windowed 
first floor room that looks on the park, he 
smiled quietly and said : 

"0, yes. He can have his baronetcy. 
It hardly requires an astrological horoscope 
to forecast the career of Sir Paul Rod en, 
second baronet. Have him gazetted, Lori- 
mer." 

John Carr had been rising steadily. He 
still lived at Birklands, and was now 
accepted as one of the town's foremost men. 
He had been Mayor, much against his will. 
He pushed the great iron trade of Roden & 
Son with unflagging energy ; and Price 
Roden, who for a long time had allowed him 
a percentage on profits, had just offered him 
a partnership. 

" You have made the business three 
times what it was, John," he said, " and you 
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have a right to a share in it. Energy is as 
good as capital any day. Besides, I shall 
gain by it ; when Roden and Son becomes 
Roden, Son, & Carr, all our customers will 
see that I do my duty to you, and they'll 
believe in us all the more. So thou'lt have a 
fourth share, John Carr, and much good 
may it do thee." 

Fiddler Carr was as young as ever, and still 
caught his trout and got mystic music from 
his Stradivarius. Frequent news came to 
the old people of their son Robert, who was 
Captain Carr now, and Adjutant to his regi- 
ment. He did a few dashing and a great 
many useful things. He hoped to come 
home in a year or so, his last letter said ; but 
he did not want to ask for leave till the re- 
giment was ordered home, because Colonel 
JJuttrel did not like to be without him. 
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Fiddler Carr and his wife thought they 
had reason to rejoice in the good conduct 
and good fortune of their sons. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



CANON TREMAINe's NEPHEW. 



ASTROLOGOS. — Space is a cone whose height and breadth 

are limitless : 
The summit God, the base in deep eternities. 
Therefore the planet's orbit is elliptical ; 
Therefore the comet flies in a parabola. 
Alouette. — (aside) Papa grows conicaL I call it comical. 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

I^OETHMINSTER had not much change 
in this lustrum. It is a good Tory 
city, and holds to its ancient habits. The 
High Church Bishop was not yet translated ; 
the Broad Church Dean still occupied the 
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decanal throne, and encouraged mild forms 
of heterodoxy. The young Head Master of 
Northminster Grammar School was maturer 
now ; he played whist better than ever, but 
had given up cricket ; he had edited Aris- 
tophanes, married his sister to an Earl, and 
sent up more men to win Hertford and 
Ireland scholarships than any other peda- 
gogue in England. Still the Lancers had 
their dep6t there, and the commanding 
officer was agay young baronet with plenty of 
money, who liked nothing better than din- 
ners and picnics and balls. It was odd that 
the Bishop and the Dean, the Head Master 
and the Major, were all unmarried. What 
were the ladies of Northminster about, all 
these years ? 

There was one occasional resident in 
Northminster who, in the eyes of a select 
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few, was a man of greater importance than 
either of the four gentlemen who have been 
mentioned as foremost in the life of the City, 
This was Canon Tremaine, Rector of S. 
Gludoc in Cornwall, and writer of some of 
the choicest poetry of the time. The 
fate of poets is curious, but absolutely 
logical. The highest poetry is of necessity 
the least popular at first ; had Shakespeare 
been only the supreme poet he would never 
have bought land at Stratford, but he was 
also a first-rate man of business, an adroit 
courtier, and a clever adapter and beautifier 
of stories at the time popular. There were 
moreover at that period a few great nobles 
who had real literary taste ; even the Queen, 
strange to say, knew something of poetry — 
but in these days they educated ladies, even 
though they were Queens. By education I 
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mean theology, Greek, Latin, and geometry ; 
not the Miss Mangnall and Mrs. Markham 
and Miss Corner of our grandmothers ; not 
the omne sdbik of Tyndall and Huxley and 
Sylvester and Proctor and Cole C. B. which 
commends itself to our daughters. 

But I am digressing from the poets. 
Canon Tremaine was one who found audi- 
ence fit though few ; he was not at all the 
fashion, and never would be. Some writ- 
ers are fashionable because they are so very 
simple, others because they are so very pro- 
found. Canon Tremaine was neither; he 
put strong thoughts in strong language, but 
the thoughts were clear, and the language 
carried them well. His words were winged, 
as Homer would say. His ideas were in 
front of the Age, wherefore of course the 
Age could not be expected to understand 
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them. The seeds of thought are never 
sterile; they grow into mighty flowering 
trees, whose every blossom bears their Plant- 
er's name when the fashionable rhymester 
has been wholly forgotten. Compare 
Thomas Moore with William Blake. Ask 
any man, whose knowledge of poetry is not 
confined within the Tennyson and Tupper 
limit, what he thinks of each. A century 
hence, the question may be put with a still 
greater certainty as to the reply. 

Among Miss Litton's acquaintances was a 
Cornish lady of good family, Mrs. Hawker, 
with whom she corresponded at intervals. 
This lady was a sister of Canon Tremaine, 
and had often suggested that Miss Litton 
should go over to see him when he was in 
residence at Northminster ; but the old lady 
of Westbury Place loved her own home 
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best, and little cared to leave it. However, 
when Fay had run up into a handsome girl, 
and looked and talked like a woman, Miss 
Litton seemed to feel a fresh energy arise. 
She renewed her youth in Fay. She began 
to think it absolutely necessary that Fay 
should see more of the world. The girl 
mustn't fret herself to death with Mr. Salis- 
bury's lessons, which Miss Litton always 
regarded as rather supererogatory. Still 
she let Fay have her own way; and the 
child roamed through Homer's wide do- 
mains of delight, and viewed with awe the 
tremendous creations of iEschylus, and 
studied Horace well enough to become a 
member of Parliament with appropriate 
quotations, and followed Euclid into his 
most recondite demonstrations. Indeed, 
she astonished Mr. Salisbury by suggesting 
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that the possibility of there being only five 
regular solids might be shown by the gradu- 
al compression of a sphere — the hint being 
taken from the hexagons of a honeycomb, 
the only possible form that an arrangement 
of cells by insects like the bees could take. 
If a sphere were subjected to irresistible 
mechanical pressure on every point of its 
surface, would it become an icosahedron ? 
I do not think Mr. Salisbury has worked 
out that problem yet. 

Miss Litton did not care about all this 
stuff. She saw that Fay was straight as an 
arrow, joyous as a summer breeze, fond of 
hard work, and also fond of fun. She 
wanted her to see some young people of 
both sexes. Paul Roden had as yet made 
no effort to resume his old intimacy ; Edith 
Tracy came often, but Fay never went to 
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Roden Hall. Things were dull for her, 
Miss Litton thought ; so she was pleased to 
get a letter from her friend Mrs. Hawker^ 

* 

telling her that her eldest son, Charlie, 
would be at Northminster with his uncle for 
a few weeks, and asking her to notice him. 

" Charlie's an odd fellow," wrote the old 
lady ; " and so was his father before him. 
I don't know how far you are from North- 
minster, but I suppose you will go over to 
the musical festival ? If so, do find my boy 
out, and see if you like him. His uncle, 
the Canon, is a capital fellow, only he wears 
such astonishing hats. Please don't say I 
said so. He writes lovely poetry. You 
may tell him I said that, if you like." 

This letter gave Miss Litton an impulsive 
idea. She would go to Northminster for 
the Festival. It was glorious August wea- 
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ther, too hot to sit out of doors except in 
the shade — weather that stimulates the 
brain, while it makes the hand indolent ; 
weather for wit that shall never be printed, 
for songs to be sung once and never again. 
No wave of ether stirred. The great trees 
around Westbury Place slept and were 
silent. The birds were too lazy to sing 
after matins. What time could be better to 
listen to classic music in a cathedral city ? 
Miss Litton said no word to anybody, but 
wrote to her agent, a solicitor of the higher 
class, who lived at Northminster, to secure 
her comfortable rooms near the Cathedral. 
Mr. Patchitt, who knew just what the old 
lady liked, got her rooms in a house in- 
habited by some ecclesiastic functionary; 
got her, in fact, the whole house, for he 
went and lodged elsewhere, leaving nobody 
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but the servants. It was a two-storied 
house in the Close, with just a few shrubs 
in front of it, and behind a lovely quiet 
walled garden, with an emerald lawn, and a 
great plane-tree, and peaches ripening on 
the walls, and a fountain, and a sun-dial. 
This Mr. Patchitt secured at a considerable 
cost, aware that Miss Litton, when she 
wanted to do a thing, did not consider 
money. 

On the morning when a letter from Mr. 
Patchitt informed her that he had done 
what she desired, and described the house 
in the Close, Edith came over early, eager 
to bring the news that Price Roden was 
made a Baronet — ^news only just arrived. 

" Sir Price r said Miss Litton. " Well, 
it's an awkward expression." 

" It's a surprise^ Auntie,'' said Fay. 
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"Don't you make puns, Fay," said the 
old lady, threatening her with her long 
ivory fan. " You are clever enough to do 
better than make puns, if you try to find 
out what true wit means. And what does 
Paul say about it, Edith? You know I 
find it difficult to forgive Paul : but years 
pass, and he is wiser now, doubtless ; and I 
think he might have had the courtesy to 
make some overtures to me. Don't tell 
him so . . . though you may hint it, as if 
from yourself. You know, Edith dear, I 
love you too well to like a relation of yours 
to feel cold to me. And now I have some- 
thing else to say. Are you going to North- 
minster Festival ?" 

"I never thought of it," said Edith. 
"How could I go? There is no one to 
take me." 
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"Well," said Miss Litton, laughing, "I 
mean to go, though there is no one to take 
me. I want Fay to see a little fun : she is 
dull here now that she has nothing to do 
but learn lessons." 

" Auntie I" broke in Fay, " I'm as happy 
as the day is long. Fancy being dull with 
you ! I am always sorry to go to sleep, and 
glad to wake up and splash into my bath, 
and dress by the window, with all the birds 
singing, and think, 'Now there's another 
day with Auntie begun.' But I'll go with you 
to Northminster with pleasure. And of 
course you mean Edith to come with us ?" 

" Of course 1 do. Now, Edith, what do 
you say? I have got rooms ready, and 
shall start about eleven o'clock in the morn- 
ing this day week. I know a good many 
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people there, and we shall have a pleasant 
society around us." 

'' I shall be delighted," said Edith Tracy. 
"What a charming idea ! I must tell Sir 
Price — isn't it odd to call him so? — that he 
had better show himself there in his new 
dignity ; and shall I suggest to Master Paul 
it is time he ate umble-pie? " 

" Do as you like, dear," said Miss Litton. 
"Of course I should not reject the advances 
of a future baronet. Still I think he might 
have done it without any prompting. He 
is old enough to know that a lady always 
says, according to the circumstance, either 
more or less than she means. It can hardly 
be pride that keeps him back. He need 
not be afraid of meeting Sarah ; she is very 
demure now, and not half so pretty as she 
used to be." 
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" That dear old ill-tempered kind-hearted 
Gruffley has regularly broken her in," said 
Fay. 
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CHAPTER III. 

BBCONCILIATION. 

" Tis gude to be merry and wise, 
"lis gude to be honest and trae, 
And before ye are off wi' the auld loYe, 
"lis gude to be on wi' the new." 

■ ilDITH took the first opportunity to lee- 
"■^ ture her cousin on his slowness to try- 
to make it up with Miss Litton. Paul 
was invariably influenced by anything she 
said to him, having an intuitive knowledge 
that hers was the clearer intellect, though 
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of course lie was quite unconscious of the 
fact. Since he had returned from his tra- 
vels abroad, he had amused himself in 
many ways, being seldom at home more 
than a few weeks at a time ; and so, al- 
though the idea of a reconciliation with 
Miss Litton was often in his mind, he took 
no active steps about it. One reason why 
he felt he should like it was that he wanted 
to be intimate with Fay Luttrel again. He 
had seen her in church occasionally since 
his return, and perceived that she had 
grown into a girl of wondrous beauty and 
grace, and, as the question of whom to 
marry frequently occupied his brain, he 
very naturally thought of Fay as a charm- 
ing possibility ; at any rate, he should like 
to flirt with her, that was certain. 

" You ought to make overtures to Miss 

o2 
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Litton, Paul," said Edith. " Why not call 
upon her? She'll think you bear malice. 
Why, by this time you are supposed to have 
forgotten, after all you have seen in your 
travels, that such an insignificant person as 
Sarah Daw existed." 

"0, but it is awkward,'* he replied, 
^' since I have been so long at home without 
going near her." 

" Nonsense !" said Edith. " She'll be all 
the better pleased you were a little in awe 
of her. Come up with me this afternoon, 
and you can easily say a word or two of 
apology for what you hope she has quite 
forgotten. I want you to be intimate with 
Miss Litton again : she is so witty, and so 
wise in her wit. And I want to see what 
you think of Fay Luttrel, who, in my 
opinion, is the most charming girl of seven- 
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teen I ever saw. Yes, seventeen I think 
«he is. But she is wonderfully clever, and 
at the same time very simple. I expect 
you to fall in love with her." 

"I don't expect anything of the kind," 
said Paul. " I never liked perfect people, 
and I believe you were ten times as charm- 
ing when you were her age : and I'll swear 
you're twenty times as charming now. The 
fact is, Edith, you have educated her, and 
you are falling in love with a faint reflexion 
of yourself." 

" Is that the last Parisian style of com- 
pliment ?" she asked. " It will delight Miss 
Litton. Well, you will walk over with me 
this afternoon . . . and mind you don't look 
at Sarah Daw if she should be in waiting." 

" That's bad advice for once, Edith," he 
tsaid. " I shall look at her in the way in 
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which any stranger would look at her. I 
have forgotten her." 

So they went to Westbury Place together, 
and Miss Litton let him off with the mild 
remark that her edicts were not infallible, 
like the Pope's bulls, and graciously re- 
ceived him into favour again. As to Fay, 
she astonished him. He had seen in his 
wanderings many beautiful girls, but none 
whose beauty seemed so completely a 
secondary thing, the clothing of the charac- 
ter. There is a fine line of Byron s . . . 

<' The mind, the music, breathing from her face " . • » 

which admirably shows the highest conceiv- 
able class of beauty — the beauty wherein 
you think not what colour a woman's hair 
is, or whether her eyes be gray or azure or 
hazel, or whether her bosom has a soft 
curve, her hands a graceful form, her body 
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altogether an easy lissom grace. All about 
her is the product of her unseen spirit, 
which shapes her into loveliness, and gives 
music to her voice. 

A man who, having some imagination, 
looked at Fay, would hardly think much 
more of her material beauty than of the 
dress she wore ; the spiritual beauty that 
shone through her, and revealed itself by 
her external colour, and form, and grace, 
was what would hold him fast, and cause 
him to keep her in his memory. You could 
not analyse her, as you may some women, 
and, having catalogued hair and eyes and 
eyebrows and lips and the like, have not 
much real woman or true soul to catalogue. 
Fay was a concrete creature, whom you 
could not build up like a female Frank- 
enstein and improve by millinery. I never 
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care for the sort of beauty concerning whom 
men say, "What beautiful hair she has!" 
..." What lovely eyes, or complexion, or 
anything else you please, she has !'* It is 
like saying of a man that he is a good 
mathematician, or writes pretty poetry, or 
dresses well, or has splendid whiskers. The 
moment you distinguish a man by some 
accident of this sort, you show that in the 
man himself you have discovered no real 
manliness. Call him Algebra, or Versicle, 
or Dress-coat, or Whiskers : don't call him 
Man. Don't tal^e a creature of trivial 
achievement and give him the name which 
belongs to the hero of infinite possibilities. 

Edith, in her desire to bring Miss Litton 
and her cousin Paul together, had forgot to 
tell him about Northminster Festival. So 
the subject came up that afternoon over the 
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customary cup of orange pekoe, which Miss 
Litton always liked to link with pleasant 
gossip. Sarah Daw was in waiting, by the 
way, and Paul Roden glanced at her now and 
then ; he saw enough to be ashamed of his 
boyish folly, as he contrasted her with Edith 
and Fay. Sarah had not improved. You 
would call her a buxom lass, but there was 
a sulky look in her countenance — the result, 
no doubt, of ungratified ambition. 

Yet Sarah had her day-dream, and you 
might sometimes see a defiant light in her 
eye, as she thought of what must surely be. 
Paul Roden she despised; he had never 
meant anything but his own amusement, she 
thought; she did not remember her own 
wily methods of leading him into temptation 
— or, if she did, she blushed not. John 
Carr had, in her judgment, behaved very 
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badly ; he ought not to have condemned her 
without inquiry: ah! she knew what it 
was . . . that meddling old father and 
mother of his. So Sarah fell back on a 
vision of Bob Carr returning as much in 
love as ever, and making a lady of her. 
His name was often mentioned in her hear- 
ing. Colonel Luttrel's letters were full of 
his cleverness and gallantry. On one occa- 
sion they were out tiger-hunting together, 
and Colonel Luttrel was treed by a man- 
eater. The shekarries ran away, as they 
always do ; Captain Carr came up at double- 
quick, and put a rifle-bullet through the 
brute's brain. 

" Wasn't I glad to get out of that tree !" 
wrote the Colonel to Fay. " I shall bring 
you home the tiger-skin for a rug. Lucky 
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for both Carr and me that he's such a dead 
shot." 

This is one sample of many of the sort 
of things Sarah heard read when the Indian 
mail came in : and, remembering that it waa 
love of her sent Bob Carr away, she felt 
sure he would still love her when he return- 
ed. What a triumph it would be to win 
him, after being so shamefully treated by 
Paul Roden and John Carr! She kept 
patient and demure all this time, in the hope 
of Bob Carr. 

Miss Litton began talkmg about the 
Northminster Festival and her intentions. 

*'I must go," said Paul. "I have not 
been to the Festival for years. In fact, 
before I left England, I did not understand 
the difference between Northminster society 
and our own." 
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^^ Well," said Miss Litton, " Edith and Fay 
and I are going ; and I have taken a house 
in the Close ; and you had better go to an 
hotel, and come and lunch and dine when 
you like. Can't you persuade your father to 
go, Paul ? These Cathedral-city people are 
absurdly exclusive; but, now that he's a 
baronet, they'll bow down and worship 
him." 

"I think," said Paul, "that my father 
consented to be a baronet — ^for I know he 
had refused before — just because he thought 
it would please me. If so, he has made a 
mistake, in the kindness of his heart : but I 
don't mean to let him kftow it. You're not 
to tell him, Edith. I look forward awk- 
wardly to myself, years hence, as Sir Paul 
Eoden ; that Sir Paul will be like a stiff 
shirt-collar that will remind one of its exis- 
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tence. However, I submit — the more 
willingly that I believe he hates it himself, 
but thinks I shall like it." 

** You just reverse Byron's rhymes about 
Shelley's baronetcy," said Miss Litton : 

" * 'Twas not my wish 
To be Sir Bjsshe, 
But 'twas the whim 
Of my son Tim.' " 

" I think we must get your father to come 
over to the Festival," said Edith. " After 
all, you know, Paul, you may laugh at this 
baronetcy : but it is a mark of distinction 
which is not given for trifles. It marks your 
father as the first man in his line. Sir 
Robert Peel was not ashamed of his baron- 
etcy." 

" 0, I'm not ashamed," said Paul. '' Only 
I am come to think that modern titles are 
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not of much consequence. When a Prime 
Minister goes out of ofl&ce, he makes peers 
of a few of his second-rate men, but he takes 
good care not to give himself a peerage, 
though I suppose he might make himself a 
Duke if he liked." 

*^ Never mind," said Miss Litton. " Fm 
an old-fashioned Tory, you know, and the 
Queen is the fountain of honour, and if she 
likes to honour a man it is the duty of her 
subjects to honour him also. You had 
better come to the Festival, Paul, and bring 
your father if possible." 

Miss Litton, who liked a little fun as well 
as anybody, had not all this while mentioned 
Mrs. Hawker's son. She had not seen that 
young gentleman since he was a baby, but 
she knew that a son of Mrs. Hawker's was 
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likely to be an original. So she said no word 
to Fay or Edith about his existence, and 
looked forward to an amusing surprise. 
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CHAPTER IV. 



THE POET RECTOR. 



'* Along that cliff went Launcelot with Guenevere : 
From that high peak saw Galahad his mystery/' 

rpHE Reverend Launcelot Tremaine 
-*• liked his Cornish Rectory of S. 

Gludoc better far than the City of North- 
minster. He was a poet, pure and simple. 
I do not say he was a great poet : that is 
one of the questions which posterity has to 
decide, when the quasi-poetic ore has passed 
through many critical crucibles. I think 
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however he was a true poet. This is a 
point in which a man may judge himself. 
No man ever had the true lyric faculty with- 
out knowing it absolutely. It is the gift of 
gifts . • . the diamond of mental gems. 

Canon Tremaine was more in his element 
in his lonely Rectory of S. Gludoc than 

in the busy idleness of Northminster. No- 
thing had he in common with the High 
Church Bishop or the Broad Church Dean. 
His principles were High Church of an older 
sort than the prelate's : indeed he had made 
up his mind on matters ecclesiastical before 
that dignitary left school. As to the Broad 
Church tenets of the Dean, Canon Tremaine 
regarded him as a man who would have 
been a nonconformist if being a Dean were 
not more pleasant. " He ignores," Tremaine 
said, *' all the doctrines of the Church of 
VOL. n. p 
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England: but he is glad to receive her 
money and to take a place in society as her 
servant. He serves not only God and 
Mammon, but Belial also." 

Little thought the Poet-Rector of Bishop 
or Dean, when he was away at S. Gludoc, 
where he loyally served a wide unpopulous 
parish, and where he had scenery around 

him that well suited his poetic moods. Wild 
moorland, where the falcon floated and the 
chough chattered of King Arthur : a wide 
expanse of sea, over which you gazed from 
cliffs three hundred feet high : altogether a 
solitary legendary place, where a poet might 
live with much comfort. The parish, as I 
have said, is a wide one. The houses are 
scattered about singly, and at long distances. 
There is only one house besides the Rectory 
within a mile of the church; therefore it 
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can be imagined how small a congregation 
is collected, especially when the weather is 
bad, for the Cornish roads are not excep- 
tionally good. A small congregation how- 
ever does not dishearten the Canon. He 
considers that it is the duty of a clergyman 
to pray for those who are unable or un- 
willing to come to church to pray for them- 
selves, and a visitor to S. Gludoc will find 
the Canon daily in his little church, reading 
the prayers, whether there is a congregation 
or not. Let us hope his parishioners are 
worthy of so much pastoral care; but 
whether they are or not, old Canon Tre- 
maine is an example to the clergy of Eng- 
land, very few of whom would care to go 
daily into the church (especially in winter) 
and read prayers without a single listener. 

I have reason for stating that some parsons, 

p2 
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do not know that they are compelled to 
read the Prayers of the Church daily, either 
in their own houses or in church ; and many 
certainly do not do so. I suppose it suits 
the English character to crowd the religion 
of the week into one day, and make the day 
a gloomy one. 

S. Gludoc does not see many visitors. It 
is an inaccessible place. The roads leading 
to it have break-neck hills, which frighten 
any but a Cornish man. Then there are no 
sights to see, no lions, no curiosities, except 
the old Canon himself, and he is indeed a 
curiosity. He indulges in the little vanity 
of a visitor's book, and as you put down 
your name, and turn over the leaves, he is 
pleased that you should remark that many 
distinguished people have visited him during 
the forty years he has been Rector ; for he 
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is the only attraction at S. Gludoc. The 
house, built by the Canon, has a very ecclesi- 
astical appearance. When you arrive, if 
you are expected, there stands the Canon at 
the door, a perfect picture. He is a tall 
handsome man, looking twenty years 
younger than he actually is, and dressed in 
a very peculiar but becoming costume. It 
is the dress of a priest of some order of 
some century a long way back, but I cannot 
remember which order or what century. 
The furniture of the house is as curious as 
the Canon's dress. It was made chiefly by 
himself, from pieces of old carved oak 
which he found in cottages many years back, 
which were no doubt the spoils of the 
churches at the time that the reign of plain 
square wooden pews and whitewashed walls 
began. Then the Canon will show you 
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many curiosities, about some of which he 
will tell you odd mystical istories; indeed, 
all his talk has a mystical and poetical haze 
over it. Then he will take you to see his 
retreat, which he has cut in the side of the 
cliff, and as you are sitting there with him^ 
looking down almost a perpendicular height 
of 300 feet, he will tell you how he comes 
there to think, and to consider the works of 
God; and he points across the sea, where 
no land is visible, and tells you there is 
nothing but this great sea between you and 
Labrador. Then he will point down to a 
little bay under the cliff where you are 
sitting, and tell you he once saw a mermaid 
there ; and you quite believe him, for you 
feel that you are in a world of mermaids, 
and all sorts of odd things. And when you 
have spent a pleasant time with the old 
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Rector, whether you are friend or stranger, 
rich or poor, you cannot delight him more 
than by subscribing something for the re- 
storation of his beloved little church. The 
poor man's shillings and the rich man's gold 
are alike acceptable, for the restoration of 
his church is his constant care. He has 
never been able to get a large enough sum 
to have the work properly done, so he has 
done a little at a time. He has with his 
own hands taken off a great deal of the 
whitewash, and has put together some of 
the old oak carvings. But there is yet a 
great deal he wants to do, and he well 
deserves the little black mail he likes to 
levy on his visitors. Many poor ship- 
wrecked creatures have been buried in his 
little churchyard ; and in one case, where 
he buried the whole of the crew of a vessel, 
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he has placed a touching inscription on a 
simple stone, with the figure-head of the 
vessel beside it. 

When Canon Tremaine came into resi- 
dence at Northminster, he quietly dropped 
all his poetry and eccentricity. He rather 
patronized the Bishop^ and was cool to the 
Dean ; but he was very popular with the 
Grammar-school masters (and the boys too) ; 
and the redcoats declared he was the best 
parson they ever knew. For on one occa- 
sion, when they mustered in force to hear a 
sermon at the Cathedral, it was he who 
preached, and he took for text Judges, 
vii., 8. — '*So the people took victuals in 
their hand." 

The passage seems not particularly sug- 
gestive, but Canon Tremaine contrived to 
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make it so. He turned it at once into 
modern English. 

" The backbone of an army," he said, " is 
its commissariat. A starved poet cannot 
sing ; a starved soldier cannot fight. Take 
victttals in your hand. If I had to fight — 
and if I were a Captain instead of a Canon 
I would try to do my duty— I should like 
to breakfast before the battle. 

" Now I can imagine some captious ob- 
jector saying, * What, think of your break- 
fast when you are going out to kill people ! 
Had you not better pray first, for your own 
soul if not for others ?' To which I reply 
that I would not be a soldier save in a just 
cause — in such a cause as would do honour 
to our England ; and that I pray all through 
my life, and at every moment, and do not 
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deem it necessary to fall on my knees at a 
given hour to have intercourse with God. 

"Why should I, in my white surplice, 
talk of war to you who wear blood-red ap- 
parel ? Christ came not to bring peace, but 
a sword. I am a Canon of this Cathedral, 
a Captain of the Church Militant. The 
demoniac host is marshalled against the 
invincible army in which I hold a small 
command. You fight against men of less 
stature than yourselves : I, and those who 
are with me, fight against the immemorial 
sins of mankind. It is a long, long battle — 
a Waterloo of many centuries. But we 
know we shall win. Our Commander-in- 
Chief cannot be defeated. 

" The victory will be won all the sooner 
if we stick to our text, and remember the 
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commissariat. In this great religious war- 
fare we want the food of knowledge, we 
want all science and all literature and all 
art as our helpers. They are ours. Reli- 
gion created science when it taught men to 
regard the stars ; and poetry when it told 
how the world was created, and how Adam 
and Eve dwelt in Paradise ; and art when 
the Temple of Solomon rose to amaze the 
world. The atheistic mob assume that 
they know most things better than we^ 
whereas we know all things as well as they, 
and know one other thing which they can 
not know. But this disorganised enemy of 
ours takes care of its commissariat. It lays 
in grand stocks of science and literature, for 
use in its campaign. Let us do likewise. 
Let us have at hand all the knowledge the 
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world can give ; let us take such food even 
from the foe, assured that we have analysts 
among us who can detect poisons. Faith 
and knowledge are not twain, but one ; and 
when a chymist has found a new element, 
he has only passed a little farther into God*s 
garden of infinity ; and when an astronomer 
discerns a new planet, tremulous in ether, 
I think that the creation of the planet, and 
the creation of the astronomer, are both 
easy things for God. And God, my dearly 
beloved brethren, is our Commander-in- 
Chief." 

Thus, on one occasion, preached Canon 
Tremaine. The High Church Bishop, in 
his throne, with few ideas in his head save 
of candles and genuflexions, with a slight 
notion that the Confessional was, on the 
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whole, conducive to virtue and the sacer- 
dotal influence, frowned much as Canon 
Tremaine preached. The Bishop was a 
little man, with light eyes under light eye- 
brows, evidently brought into the world 
never to have a definite opinion. The 
Dean also frowned in his throne (do they 
call a decanal stall a throne ?), for this was 
not at all the doctrine he liked. He want- 
ed science first, and some sort of religion 
afterwards. He was a short wide-headed 
and wide-shouldered man ; the sort of 
fellow who gets all at once a few furlongs 
in front of the world, and yells out " Fm 
first P^ and stays at the point where he 
emitted that yell until the whole world has 
passed leagues beyond him. 

Canon Tremaine was regarded with equal 
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distrust by both Bishop and Dean, cordially 
as they detested each other. Small enmi- 
ties give way to great hatreds. The Bishop 
and the Dean disliked each other heartily, 
because High Church and Broad Church 
have but one common measure, sincerity i 
and that did not exist in this special instance. 
That sermon of Tremaine's rang as clear 
through the ranks as the bugle that cries, 
March! The Lancers understood it. He 
preached as Latimer might have preached. 
From that day he was the most popular 
man in the city, with the soldiers and the 
schoolboys. He did not preach often ; 
seldom more than a sermon a year ; very 
homely stuff. 

Yet people thronged to hear him ; for he 
tsaid what he meant, what he learnt by 
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suffering and toil, what he knew was true. 
He was a man without doubt. Such men 
are rare. 
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CHAPTER V. 



A CHANGE FOR FAY. 

AsTROLOGOS. — ^The secret of a great Cathedral City is, 

That some one once therein did something 
mysticaL 
Alouette. — ^Which is a very mystical remark, Papa. 
Raphael. — ^The secret of a great Cathedial City is. 

That it breeds ladies and produces gentlemen. 
You can't be quite a cad beneath a Minster- 
tower. 

The Comedy of Dreams. 

" TTOW charming !" cried Fay, as they 

pulled up, after a long drive, at an 

arched stone gateway, overhung with many 

creepers. "Are you very tired. Auntie? 
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I am sure they must have a nice cup of tea 
ready for us in such a lovely corner as 
this.'' 

They had. The minor or minimus 
Canon, or precentor, or verger, or whatever 
it was, had retreated to a corner, and left 
comfort and good old-fashioned servants 
behind him. Alas! the old-fashioned ser- 
vant exists no longer ; the cook who took 
pride in her dinner, and the housemaid who 
hated a speck of dust — ^where are they 
gone ? Well, perchance a few of them are 
left, far away from that strong loadstone 
which we call London. So long as London 
magnetizes England, the habits of London 
must infect England, and there seems no 
way out of it. 

Miss Litton with Edith and Fay had 
reached the pleasant rooms taken for them 
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by Mr. Patchitt. That gentleman was 
there in person to receive them ; for the 
Lady of Westbury Manor added a few hun- 
dreds a year to his income, since he looked 
after her affairs, and so it was no less than his 
duty to be in waiting. However, to do 
Edwin Patchitt justice, he would have been 
equally courteous to any other lady. He 
was a man entirely void of that plausible 
insincerity which is considered the essence 
of legal ability; but somehow his honesty 
flourished, and if anyone asked a question 
about Northminster lawyers, it would be, 

" Who was the second?'^ 

There was a choice little supper ready, 
and they all sat down together. Mr. 
Patchitt was a perfect study all the while. 
To Miss Litton he was deferential ; to 
Edithj easy, as if they were of the same 
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generation, he being about sixty-five ; to 
Fay paternal, as if he were a hundred at 
least. Edith and Fay were both intensely 
amused, and made eyes at each other ; but 
they daren't show their mirth, because they 
saw Miss Litton liked him* And a very 
likeable man he was, and a successful 
lawyer; but nature had designed him for 
something better* 

He, in due time, went away. Miss Litton 
went to bed. Edith and Fay followed soon* 
It had been agreed that Miss Litton's maid 
only should travel with them, Edith 
saying that she could take care of herself, 
and offering to help Fay as well. The bed-* 
room appointed for Edith was a large room, 
furnished in quite the old-fashioned style, 
with a huge four-post bedstead with heavy 
hangings, and Fay was to sleep in a little 

q2 
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room opening on to this large room. Fay, 
who had gone out very little during the 
six years she had lived with her Aunt, wa3 
quite in high spirits. She danced about 
Edith's big room, and laughed and talked so 
much that Edith told her she had better be- 
gin to think of going to bed. 

" 0, but I couldn't go to sleep yet, 
Edith," Fay said. " And I am sure you'll 
get lost in that big bed, Edith ; you'd better 
let me sleep with you. 0, isn't this jolly ! 
and isn't this the sort of room to see a ghost 
in I Suppose you should see one standing at 
the bottom of the bed in the very middle of 
the night ! 0, Edith, what would you do ? 
You had better let me sleep here." 

" Why, you chatterbox, it is getting near 
the middle of the night now, and I don't 
believe you'll ever leave off chattering. 
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The ghost will be frightened of so much noise. 
If 5'^ou want to see a ghost you must be 
quiet." 

Over the mantelpiece there was a por- 
trait of a lady, done by some second-rate 
artist. It was a picture of an inoffensive 
and not very good-looking person, in the 
dress of about fifty years ago : — a yellow 
satin low-bodiced dress with leg of mutton 
sleeves, a thick gold chain round the neck 
to which was pendent a large watch, the 
watch being passed behind a broad and 
tight waistband and hanging down in full 
view. The hair was dressed in stiff sausage- 
like curls placed high on the head, and two 
narrow bands of velvet across the head, 
which gave the impression that it is necessary 
to tie the skull to keep it together. The 
lady sat in a stiff position (she could hardly 
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have done otherwise in life if she wore her 
clothes so tightly pulled round her waist), 
and displayed her hands with a ring on near- 
ly every finger. Fay suddenly ran up in 
front of this portrait, and said, 

" Now, Edith, I'll tell you what is the 
correct thing : You must fall asleep ; then 
you must wake up, when all is quiet, and 
see the room filled with mysterious light ; 
then you must look at this portrait, and you 
will see the eyes slowly move; then the 
lady will slowly walk out of her frame, and 
you will hear the rustle of that yellow satin ; 
and she will walk up to the bed ^" 

"Good gracious!" said Edith, "I hope 
not ! I should like to see a prettier ghost 
than that. And I am sure such a placid- 
looking old lady would never trouble her- 
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self to visit us. You may depend upon it, 
she lived to a good old age, and died with 
all her children standing around her bed, 
and was * decently buried,' as they say, and 
has never been heard of since. And now. 
Fay, if you don't be quiet, the old lady will 
not have a chance of coming out of her 
frame, and you will be too tired for all the 
fun to-morrow." 

Fay at last slept, and woke up the next 
morning as fresh as ever. . After breakfast 
she began dancing about, and wondering 
when the fun was to commence. 

'' I daresay you won't have to wait long,'* 
said Miss Litton. " We cannot go out yet, 
for I am expecting an early call from a 
friend." 

At this moment she left the room, and 
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soon after a visitor arrived, and sent up a 
card, on which was inscribed — 



Mb. HAWKEB. 



Mr. Hawker was shown into the room 
where Edith and Fay were sitting: Miss 
Litton, being informed of his arrival, and 
being for the moment occupied, thought it 
would be good fun to leave the young man 
to introduce himself to two young ladies. 
She did not know that the young man in 
question never found the slightest difficulty 
in making his way with the ladies. 
Edith knew him at once. The same bright 
hair, easy figure, and quaint mixture of care 
and grace which she had noted before in 
the nameless stranger who had helped her 
and Price Roden to places at a concert years 
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ago. How raany years, she thought I — and 
yet he did not look a day older. He seemed 
even to be dressed exactly the same. The 
same neat compact figure, yet with a touch 
of languor : the appreciative yet nonchalant 
look in his light blue eyes, and even the very 
same kind of flower in his button-hole — for 
there was the same faint smell which she 
remembered so well that night when he sat 
by her at the concert: a creamy white 
flower which Edith had often seen in green- 
houses. 

Having come to see an elderly lady, he 
was slightly surprised to see a beautiful 
woman in the prime and pride of life, and 
a charming girl in the laughter and luxury 
of her teens. But Mr. Hawker was not a 
man easily taken aback. He was by nature 
poetic and romantic, while by necessity he 
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was dvic and financial. The flower in his 
button-hole signalized the one; the well- 
brushed silk hat and rapier-like umbrella 
indicated the other. Born in Tamarland, he 
had to live in the city. Mr. Tennyson talks 
of 

^' King Arthur, like a modem gentleman, 
Of stateliest port." 

But Mr. Hawker was more like 

" The daring Launcelot, 
Entirely fearless of both bulls and bears." 

There were two sides to his character. 
Those who knew him as a friend or a lover 
called him Charlie ; but, dear me ! what a 
grave and business-like person he was in the 
City as Mr. Hawker! He was quite a 
match for Baron Rothschild or Baron Grant. 
His primary character was poetical; his 
secondary, financial ; and he found it profit- 
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able to keep the poetical part of him in the 
background occasionally. Yet now and 
then he wrote very pretty verses to pretty 
girls. *' You see," he observed one day to 
a friend, " a fellow can say in verse what he 
couldn't very well say in prose without 
being asked his intentions. " And certainly 
Charlie did say a great many pretty things 
in verse, to a great many pretty ladies, and 
I am afraid several ladies so addressed 
thought themselves chief favourites : but I 
doubt whether Charlie had ever had a chief 
favorite — at least for more than a week 
together. He was a general lover. He would 
imitate Matt Prior's pretty *' easy jingle," or 
he could address a mantle, a muff, or a boot 
as well as Mr. Fred Locker himself. 

Edith recognised her polite cavalier at 
that famous concert, long years ago; but 
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Charlie did not recall her, though the light 
lithe figure and bright hair and keen yet 
«oft eyes might well have adhered to his 
memory. Ah, but how many ladies had 
experienced his unvarying courtesey since 
that night I 

" We are glad to see you, Mn Hawker," 
said Edith. " Miss Litton will return soon, 
I have no doubt. Not to put you at a dis- 
advantage, I am Edith Tracy, a neighbour 
and friend of dear Miss Litton*s, and this 
child is Euphasia Luttrel, daughter of 
the Colonel Luttrel whom everybody 
knows." 

" Why it was only this morning I read 
Colonel Luttrel was gazetted Major-General 
and a Knight of the Star of India," said 
Charlie. " I have just seen it in the Times. 
How fortunate I am to be the first to bring 
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the news I He is General Sir Hugh Luttrel 

now." 

" I would rather hear such news this way 
than see it in print," said Fay. " I am very 
proud of Papa, Mr. Hawker, for he is a 
real soldier, and no nonsense. I read 
history for the sake of the battles ; and I 
only find one man all through that I think 
like Papa." 

"And who is that?" asked Edith. 

" Xenophon," she replied. " Papa is just 
the man to lead such a glorious retreat as 
that of the ten thousand Greeks. I could 
read that story over and over again. Fancy 
. how glorious it must have been for them 
when they saw the sea again after struggling 
over those cold Armenian hills where the 
people live underground, and keep their 
cows in their parlours to help warm them !" 
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'' What a charmingly odd creature !" 
thought Mr. Hawker to himself; but what 
he said was, **Ah, Xenophon was a fine 
fellow, only he was spoilt by the Radicalism 
of Sokrates." 

" 0, then he wasn't a bit like Papa," said 
Fay, with indignant emphasis. "Papa's a 
real Tory, and so am I, and so is Auntie, and 

so is Edith, and everybody else worth know- 

• j» 
mg. 

"How do you know about me?" said 
Edith, laughing. " I belong to a Radical 
family, Fay, so I ought to hold Radical 
opinions . . . though I don't a bit know what 
Radical opinions are." 

" I can tell you," said Charlie. " The 
word Radical is derived from radish^ a root ; 
and it means that the people who live under- 
ground ought to rule those who dwell 
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above. Radicalism signifies — Let the lowest 
govern! Its creed is that the turnip is 
greater than the oak, the mole than the 
falcon, the tinker than the poet, the cinder- 
wench than the lady. It bases its brazen 
assumption on the utterly untenable theory 
of general equality — absurd you know, for 
one couldn't find in all Northminster two 
such charming ladies as are here present. 
But I mustn't go on talking ; I am a chronic 
sufferer from heart-disease." 

'' How sad I" said Edith. " Well, I like 
your notion of Radicalism. I do think there 
are differences between people. Only I 
find that working-men and women are very 
often more really gentlemen and gentle- 
women than those who take that line of busi- 
ness professionally." 

" You can't be a gentleman if you don't 
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work," said Charlie. *^ The man who doesn't 
work, some way or other, is a lazy lout who 
ought to be thoroughly flogged. Only the 
great misfortune of the world is that men 
who like their natural work and do it well 
are by circumstances compelled to do work 
entirely foreign to them. Think of Pegasus 
in harness ! Think of Venus and the Graces 
keeping a milliner's shop r 

" The last thing Venus would take to for 
a living," said Edith. 

"True," he replied, 

" Beauty unadorned adorned the most,'' 

as Mr. Seasons Thomson observes. I have 
been always a worshipper of the Goddess of 
Beauty : and I keep Friday sacred, which 
the Church of Rome has made a perpetual 
fast because it belonged to her. Vendredi 
is S. Venus's Day. Religion can't do with- 
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out its goddesses. The Greeks had a whole 
galaxy of them : the man who thought 
Aphrodites too naughty might take to the 
chill Artemis or the wise Athene, Eoman 
Catholics let us have a lot of female saints, 
not to mention the Virgin Mary. There's 
Cecilia for music and Apollonia for tooth- 
ache, and a host of others. But, as we 
Protestants have abolished goddesses and 
saintesses, I think of Venus on Fridays." 

"And on no other day of the week, I 
hope," said Edith. 

" 0, of course not. But, talking of Venus, 
I have just been immensely amused. When 
I have a holiday, which is rare enough, if I 
am not invited anywhere, I ask some fellows 
to join me for a trip on Thames. We get 
a boat, and row as Providence indicates. 
We enjoy ourselves, any way. A couple of 
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years back one of my party was Tom Car- 
teret, a capital fellow, with two defects ; he 
could not make up his mind, and he fell in 
love at once with anything that wore a 
petticoat, even if it was a broomstick." 

" What a charming creature !" said Edith. 

" He was great fun," said Charlie. " He 
had just left Oxford, and bored us abomin- 
ably, only that we revenged ourselves in 
chaff by developing his absurdities. He 
could not make up his mind as to what pro- 
fession he would follow. He thought that 
if he went into the House of Commons he 
should be Prime Minister, and if he went to 
the Bar he should be Lord Chancellor, and 
if he tried the Church he should be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. He amused us and 
amazed the swans of Thames by describing 
what he should do in these various high 
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positions. We used to camp out of nights : 
my brother Jack, generally known as Miss 
Iphis, does the cooking and all that. He's 
first-rate at a steak. Well, we stopped one 
Saturday night at Battlefield, a jolly village 
which was permanently demoralized by a 
mad Irish peer some years ago. We pitched 
our tents under some big walnut trees by 
the Church, and Jack grilled some eatables. 
Next morning our encampment was sur- 
rounded by a mob of clodhoppers. Tom 
Carteret, having happily breakfasted, said 
he should go to Church. 

"I said, ^Go thither; I will smoke till 
thy return.* 

" He went in his flannels ; he came back 
in a state of collapse. The Vicar, the Rev. 
Uriah Urgent, had preached so eloquent a 
sermon on the text, ' Go thou and do like- 

R 2 
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wise,' that Tom Carteret perceived it his 
definite duty to become a parson. More^- 
over, in a pew near the pulpit, Tom had 
perceived a group of eight — a whitish-green 
haired mother, and seven sweet expectant 
daughters. They were Mr. Urgent's 
family. He had learnt at the Ferry Inn, 
which the villain had visited after service, 
that the old Vicar was the wisest of men, 
and his wife the most beneficent of women^ 
and his only son likely to be the cleverest 
man of the present day. 

*^ * He's got eight daughters, poor man T 
said Mrs. Fiat, ^and I find one quite 
enough; leastways, he had eight, till one 
was married to her father's last Curate — a 

young man from the North Country.' 

"We proposed going on our journey 
again in the afternoon, but Tom made ex- 
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cuses about the sun being hot, and affecting 
his head. We knew he wanted to see 
something more of the seven daughters, and 
as I never throw away the chance of seeing 
a pretty woman, I agreed to go to after- 
noon church with Tom. We put on our 
jackets over our flannels, and went; and 
there, sure enough, were Tom's seven 
beauties — though I cannot say his taste and 
mine in women agree. They were what I 
should call of the pretty-servant-maid type 
— a class of beauty that I do not care for, 
except behind my chair at table. 

" But Tom was infatuated. We went to 
the Inn before starting, and there I happen- 
ed to take up a monthly periodical called 
the ' Battlefield Magazine.' I found there 
a very pious and unctuous address from the 
Rev. Uriah to his parishioners, in which he 
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deplored the fact that some distant part of 
his parish must yet remain without spiritual 
guidance, as he was still unable to find a 
suitable Curate for them. Some wag had 
written at the end of this paragraph, 

"*Homo pecuniosus, qui unam ex octo 
Urgentium ducat.' 

'' I am sure I need not translate to two 
such clever ladies. I read the paragraph 
to Tom. Tom immediately made up his 
mind as to a profession. He would be a 
parson; he would marry one of these 
seven young women. He went to Mr. 
Urgent that very afternoon, flannels and all^ 
and asked if he wanted a Curate. Mn 
Urgent had not yet returned from his 
various Sunday afternoon duties, but Mrs. 
Urgent and two of her daughters were at 
home. Mrs. Urgent is famous for the 
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Vigorous way in which she can catechise an 
intending Curate, and completely crush him, 
if he has not * means/ For it seems to be 
pretty well understood in the parish that a 
Curate will not be chosen unless he has 
* means.' The lady, with her daughters 
giggling in a corner, soon made out that 
poor Tom had * means ' ; and as Mr. Urgent 
was always ready to give a title to orders 
to a Curate wiih means^ there was no diffi- 
culty. So my old friend Tom is now the 
Rev. Thomas, and has married Ursula 
Urgent, and the Vicar has only six daugh- 
ters to dispose of. Now it's a shame to 
have bored you with this long story, but I 
met Tom Carteret just before I came here, 
and I never saw a man look more miser- 
able." 

"The moral is," said Edith, "that you 
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had better not turn parson to marry a 
parson^s daughter, or doctor to marry a 
doctor*8 daughter, or anything of that kind. 
I hope Mr. Carteret has got his wife with 
him ; I should so like to see one of the 
eight. But how did he make up his mind 
which he liked?" 

** I really don't know. I should imagine 
that he had to take the one that Mrs. 
Urgent chose for him, for he is completely 
governed by her in everything. The last 
time I rowed past Battlefield I thought I 
would see how Tom was getting on. I 
found the house full of female Urgents. 
The Rev« Uriah had just come in, and 
smiled benignuntly on me, as if he would 
say, * Go thou and do likewise/ He is an 
unctuous man^s^ sort of half breed between 
a Jesuit and DissenteT,*" 
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"You are severe, Mr. Hawker," said 
Edith. 

" 1 hate all cant, Miss Tracy." 

At this moment Miss Litton appeared. 

" Mr. Hawker," said the little old lady, 
"I am glad to make your acquaintance. 
Your mother is a very dear friend of mine, 
and I often grieve she cannot come to see 
me, or I go to see her. We shall meet 
some day, in this world or another." 

" She lives a quiet life in Cornwall," said 
Charlie, "and takes the troubles of the 
world as easily as she can. Ours is a 
family in which enthusiasm and common 
sense are curiously mingled. I always feel 
like the two papers of seidletz, or whatever 
they call it ; I've got to keep the one apart 
from the other; if they mix, they bubble 
up. 
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" We will always allow you to bubble up 
as much as you 'please," said Miss Litton. 
"I am quiet enough myself, having had 
some experience of the follies of life ; but I 
like enthusiasm and energy, even when 
they are not directed to the exact point we 
desire to touch ; and I am sure your mother 
agrees with me." 

" She stays down in Cornwall, and medi- 
tates," he replied. "Hers is the quietest 
life in the world : her wildest dissipation is 
a game of whist. She likes it well enough. 
When she can't get anybody to play whist 
with her, she plays patience, I should like 
her to come to London and live with me, 
but her Cornish corner is as dear to her as 
a pigeon-house to a pigeon, or a mouse-hole 
to a mouse." 
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"There is a place in Cornwall called 
Mouse-hole," said Edith. 

"Ay, there is," returned Charlie; "but 
Mouse-hole is a corruption of words that, in 
old British, means the Queen's Garden ; just 
as the Hill with the Deep Valley has been 
turned by you ignorant Saxons into Penny- 
Come-Quick. It was at Mouse-hole that 
Queen Guenevere, looking out of her par- 
lour, her mouth full of bread and honey 
and Cornish cream, saw a ferocious cock 
blackbird pecking the nose of the young 
person who was hanging up her chemises. 
She rushed into the counting-house, to tell 
King Arthur .... but of course you remem- 
ber the rest of the veritable history." 

"Nonsense is an excellent thing, Mr. 
Hawker," said Miss Litton, " and I see you 
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are a good hand at it. I am delighted to 
make your acquaintance, for your mother's 
sake and your own ; and also because I am 
sure you will do all you can to show Miss 
Tracy and Fay the beauties of Northminster. 
They want to go through the whole routine 
of the Festival : I don't : I shall only hear 
the Messiah. I care for nothing after that, 
and am too old to tire myself. So if you 
have any spare time to devote to these 
young people, Mr. Hawker, please give it 
them." 

"It is the pleasantest task I ever had, 
Miss Litton," said Charlie. " I feel that the 
Fates are favourable. But I grow forget- 
ful. My uncle asked me to ask you to 
come and dine with him, any day that you 
like, and at any hour, of course with Miss 
Tracy and Miss Luttrel. I hope you will 
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not think it too much trouble : his house is 
only a dozen yards away." 

'* I will come any evening that suits him 
and you," said Miss Litton. "Having 
travelled so far in search of amusement, I 
am ready to do even more. It will do these 
young folks good to hear a poet talk." 

^* And how do poets talk ?" said Edith. 
"Do you know, Miss Litton, I heard a 
capital story on that point. An inquisitive 
fellow had been following Mr. Tennyson 
about at the Academy, hoping to hear him 
drop a poetic diamond. He was just get- 
ting tired when the poet said to his wife : 
* Look here, take care of the children ; I'm 
going out to get a glass of ale.^ 

" That's the large utterance of the early 
gods," said Charlie, laughing. "If the 
story isn*t true, it's typical. A real poet is 
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the very man to confess his liking for ale. 
The commercial millionaire daren't do it. 
I should lose a thousand a year if I were 
seen to drink ale in the City. Dry sherry 
is respectable: but the man who would 
succeed should always drink Champagne at 
lunch, and be very particular that there is 
England branded on the cork. I shall 
never succeed myself, because Champagne 
upsets my ^wetched liver,' as Punch calls 
it." 

Charlie Hawker at once became a great 
favourite with the ladies, and throughout 
the Festival he attended to them "with the 
most careful courtesy. Charlie was one of 
those magnetic young fellows whom no 
woman can know without liking : and Miss 
Litton and Edith and Fay all liked him at 
the very first. Charlie was a ladies' man. 
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This phrase is often used offensively, to 
designate the dull dreary dangler after 
women : I use it here as describing the man 
who has the power and will to brighten 
female society. Women are wondrous in- 
tuitive judges of character: a man whom 
women like is a man whom most men may 
envy. 

Canon Hawker's dinner-party came off. 
It was a party of eight, the true number for 
dining. There were Miss Litton and her 
two young ladies: there was the Bishop, 
the Dean, and Charlie. This, with the 
Canon, maketh seven : the eighth (tell it 
not in Gath, nor mention it in the streets of 
Askalon) was the famous prima donna 
Sefiora Sforzi, who had come down to sing 
the soprano parts in the oratorios. Canon 
Treraaine held that a woman who did that 
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sort of work so divinely must be worth 
knowing more closely than cleric and canta- 
trice usually know each other : so he invited 
her to dinner, and I think thereby he 
slightly astonished both the High Church 
Bishop and the Broad Church Dean. 

However, it was a very pleasant enter- 
tainment. 

I am not going to describe that dinner, 
for dinner-table talk vexeth the souls of 
critics who either cannot or dare not dine. 
It was brilliant and pugnacious. The prima 
donna began it. She was a charming vision ; 
a wreath of pearls in her dark hair, and 
diamonds sprinkled about her. Miss Litton 
regarded her with curiosity. 

'^The Church of England," suddenly said 
the Sefiora Sonora, '* is an heretical Church, 
is it not ?" 
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A Bishop and a Dean of that Church 
were present. Neither knew exactly what 
to say in reply to the Italian singer. The 
High Church of the one and the Broad 
Church of the other were difficult to explain 
at a moment's notice. 

"We are older than Rome," said the 
Bishop. ** Saint Paul and Joseph of Arima- 
thea were here before the Roman Bishopric 
was founded under Linus, Cletus, and 
Clemens. yes, there can be no doubt we 
are older than Rome." 

" I don't quite think that is the proper 
way to regard the question," said the Dean, 
quietly taking his port wine as he deliberate- 
ly discussed the topic. ** Older or younger, 
what does it matter? If inspiration ever 
existed it exists now : and if I, a mere 
Dean, am inspired (which I by no means 
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assert), I am of more importance than the 
whole bench of Bishops. I am not inspir- 
ed : would that I were I I am merely- 
illuminated by the wondrous flood of scien- 
tific and literary light which is just now 
poured upon us. I wish it were not so. 
One glance, one only, of the divine light, 
would be better for me than all this illumin- 
ated haze of shallow knowledge." 

•^That is what you need," said the 
Bishop, eagerly. "That is what I have. 
You, my dear Mr. Dean, take Darwin and 
Huxley and Tyndall as your teachers : I am 
not prepared to say that they have not a 
few new things to teach you. But the new 
things they have to teach you are very few. 
I will leave Christianity out of the question, 
as it seems to annoy the clergy to be 
thought Christians, but if you can find any- 
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thing in Huxley and Tyndall which is not 
in Plato and Aristotle I shall be very glad 
to examine it. I am an old-fashioned 
Churchman, with a belief that there is much 
truth in the Bible." 

" I prefer Ecclesiasticus to all the canon- 
ical books of the Old Testament," said Miss 
Litton, " and I cannot understand its being 
placed in the Apocrypha. There is a won- 
drous world of wisdom in it." 

Both the Bishop and the Dean were 
annoyed by Miss Litton's heterodoxy (for 
surely Leviticus is of higher value than 
Ecclesiasticus), and became greater friends 
in consequence. Extremes meet, in cases 
innumerable; therefore it is not strange 
that a High Church Bishop and a Broad 
Church Dean should be driven into each 

s2 
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Other's embrace by the heterodoxy of an 
eccentric old lady. 

It is noticeable that the most advanced 
dignitary does not desert his Church. 
Even Colenso is still a Bishop — pitiable, 
since how can a man be a Bishop without a 
belief? 

Fay was very tired when she left the 
Canon's house that night; tired of the 
Bishop, the Dean, the cantatrice ; tired of 
everything and everybody except Edith and 
Charlie. Edith had been delightful, but 
Charlie had been delightfuUer. While the 
Bishop and the Dean wrangled, while the 
SefioraSonora squalled, Charlie had managed 
to amuse these two girls in his own easy 
way. They both thought him great fun. 
There must be some genius in a young 
fellow who can manage simultaneously to 
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give pleasure to a lady like Edith and a 
mere baby like Fay. Certes, there is a touch 
of genius in Charlie. 

I am not sure that they were not both 
falling a little bit in love with him. Edith 
had in early life travelled much, and seen 
a great deal of society, and, being a hand- 
some girl with a good fortune, had not been 
without opportunities of marriage. I do not 
say that she had had many offers of mar- 
riage, for she did not, as many girls do, 
encourage men up to the point of asking, 
for the pleasure of refusing them. A lady 
of my acquaintance assures me that it does 
some men good to be refused : it takes the 
conceit out of them, and when she sees a 
conceited and self-conscious man she says 
she would like the opportunity of saying 
''No" to him. But Edith took the world 
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easily, and was not in the habit of falling in 
love. Six years ago she had been a little 
attracted by Charlie Hawker, and she had 
thought of him for some little time as the 
^^ handsome stranger/' and wondered whether 
she would ever see him again. But she for« 
got him in time, or only thought of him 
when she drove over to Northminster two 
or three times a year. Now that she met 
him again she found he had the same mag. 
netic power. She reasoned with herself^ 
and blamed herself for being at thirty years 
old attracted by any man, especially by a 
young man. " What can be his age ? '^ 
she thought; ^^he doesn't look a day 
older." 

On the evening of the dinner at the 
Canon's, she had taken great pains to get a 
gardenia to wear in her hair and bosom, the 
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same flower that Charlie so often wore. 
After dinner, when the Bishop and Miss 
Litton, the Dean and the Canon, were talk- 
ing learnedly, and Charlie was talking 
delightftil nonsense to Edith and Fay^ 
Charlie said : 

" You scent the room with your flowers, 
Miss Tracy." 

'* Do you know what that scent reminds 
me of, Mr. Hawker?" 

" No," said Charlie, wonderingly. 

"Six years ago," began Edith. 

" Dear me I how old you must be to re- 
member six years ago. I thought ladies 
never had such long memories." 

" Then you see I am getting old, Mr. 
Hawker." 

" I beg your pardon, I don't see it by any 



means." 
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** Let me go on with my story ; it con- 
cerns you," said Edith. 

'* Concerns me !" exclaimed Charlie, " then 
I'm all attention, for I love to hear the 
ladies talk about me." 

*'Well, six years ago I came with my 
cousin, Sir Price Roden, to a concert at 
Northminster. We went into the concert- 
room, and were puzzled about our seats, 
when a handsome cavalier came and helped 
us out of our difficulty ; and he must have 
been glad to make my cousin's acquaintance, 
for he sat by him all the evening, and was 
most agreeable. Now, do you know, the 
cavalier was just like you." 

"Ah, he couldn't have been like me in 
one thing, though, for I should have sat by 
you all the evening. Is that all I have to 
do with the story ?" 
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" I don't know yet. Suppose I say the 
cavalier did sit by me all the evening, and 
that he had bright brown hair and blue eyes, 
and a voice exactly like yours." 

Charlie had entirely forgotten the incident. 
He had been attentive to so many ladies 
that the face of one was not likely to dwell 
in his memory. But he began to see the 
position now. He knew there was some 
incident of the kind, though he could not 
remember the details, and no man is so quick 
as Charlie with a compliment to a lady, so he 
said, 

"I remember the incident very well, but 
I am sure you are making fun of me, Miss 
Tracy. It must be an elder sister of yours 
that I met. The lady that I saw that night 
was certainly like you, but she looked older 
then than you do now." 
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" That is a capital way of getting out of 
it, Mr. Hawker." 

" 0," said Fay, "why didn't you tell me 
this before, Edith." 

" Why, you little goose, I told you at the 
time, and you and Miss Litton used to chaff 
me about the handsome stranger ; but it's six 
years ago, and you've forgotten all about 
it" 

When Edith and Fay went to bed that 
night, they lay in the moonlight, having 
left their blind up because the full moon was 
so glorious. The serene satellite shed her 
silver light, and a myriad stars surrounded 
her. The devil's in the moon for mischief. 
Edith and Fay could not sleep for the life 
of them ; and by-and-by they took to talk- 
ing, and the subject of their conversation was 
not the Bishop or the Dean, or even Signora 
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Sonora. It was — Charlie. And I suppose 
that a jolly young fellow with plenty of 
fun in him is likely to make more impression 
on the young female folk than your grave 
dignitaries of the Church. 

" Do you know, Edith, I like Mr, Hawker 
better than any young man I have met. 
Don't you ?" 

*' Why, Fay, you are falling in love with 
him." 

'*No, I am not, Edith ; and besides, I am 
sure he is in love with you." 

" Then why does he say such pretty things 
to you, Fay?" 

" Well, he can't marry both of us, Edith^ 
so which is he to have ?" 

*' I should think we had better toss up,'^ 
said Edith in fun. 

"All right," said Fay, "let us do it at 
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once, or we may forget it to-morrow. 
There is some money on the dressing-table ; 
there is a sovereign, I know." 

They jumped out of bed simultaneously. 
Agile Fay was first. She took the coin, and 
tossed it in the air, and said, 

" Man or woman ?" 

" Man of course," cried Edith. 

The sovereign fell. It rolled under the 
draperies of the dressing-table. Both went 
on their knees at once to find it, eager to 
know what the Fates had to say about Charlie, 
Alas, they could not find that disc of gold. 
It was gone, utterly. Whither had it rolled, 
after Fay s whirl in the air ? They searched 
vainly till they were quite tired, and then 
stood up regarding each other with looks of 
comical dismay. 

" Where can it be ?" said Fay. " If any- 
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body picks it up, they'll be sure not to re- 
member whether it's man or woman." 

" Let's put the question to Mr. Hawker,'^ 
quoth Edith. 

" Well," exclaimed Fay, after another 
search for the lost coin, ^'I do wonder what 
has become of that sovereign. The Fates 
are resolved not to let us know which of 
us Mr. Hawker would like to marry." 

" I think," said Edith, trying to speak 
and look gravely, "that the Fates have 
decided he is to marry neither of us, so they 
have spirited away the sovereign, and taken 
it off to Hades or Jericho, or wherever they 
live." 

'* I call it decidedly dishonest of them," 
said Fay. 

So they went to bed again, these two 
pleasantly assorted girls, one a wise beauti- 
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ful little woman of the world, and the other 
a healthfully precocious baby . . . and this 
time they slept. 

Slept ! Ay, but did they dream ? Did 
they, passing through the immortal ivory 
gate, whose legend was ancient even in 
Homer's time, see Charlie Hawker trans- 
figured there, robbed of his mere civic 
gravity, all his troubadour tendency left ? I 
know not. Who dare interfere with the 
dreams of girls? 

It is of course within the limits of possi- 
bility that Charlie Hawker dreamt. Per- 
chance he had a vision of a kind of Judg- 
ment of Paris, with two delightful goddesses 
instead of three. But Paris's judgment 
was comparatively easy. The Prince of 
Troy and Shepherd of Ida was choosing 
between Power and Wisdom and Beauty. 
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That is all very well with your goddesses ; 
but what are you to do when you get these 
abstract ideas mixed in the concrete ? The 
trinity of womanhood which Paris had to 
disentangle is immensely ancient and intense- 
ly modern. You cannot worship a woman 
who has not a touch of Hera, nor live with 
her intelligently unless she has a touch of 
Athene, nor love her to the very heart 
unless she has a touch of Aphrodite. 

Paris had a difficult problem to solve. 
So had Mr. Hawker. 
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